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WITTGENSTEIN ON PRIVATE LANGUAGES 


1. Wittgenstein’s Criticisms of the Concept of a Private Language 


In his Philosophical Investigations, Wittgenstein devotes several 
pages to the idea that one could have a language the sense of whose 
words could be known only to its user. These expressions would 
have, as their primary reference, the sights and sounds and smells 
and pains sensed by each individual observer. The language would 
be essentially private, for each person can know, in a certain in- 
timate way Russell has called ‘‘knowledge by acquaintance,’’ only 
his own pain, or visual or auditory or gustatory experiences, though 
he may be able to infer, by an argument from analogy, that other 
individuals have them too. The sensation-words in our language 
have, it is claimed, two senses, one known only to me by my inner 
feelings, the other known to everyone by the behavior which occurs 
in certain circumstances. 

What Wittgenstein wants to argue is not only that our language 
does not have a double use, but that it is impossible that it should 
be employed in a private use or even that some expressions could 
be so employed. I shall briefly summarize certain of his arguments, 
sometimes quoting his own words, sometimes employing expressions 
of my own. For the full text, the reader is referred to Sections 
243-315 of the Investigations. 

Essential to the whole argument is the concept of language as 
a system of habits of verbal usage which can be acquired and taught 
by human beings and which is governed by a set of rules by refer- 
ence to which the linguistie efforts of any user are subject to cor- 
rection. A ‘‘private language’’ is supposed by its advocates to 
‘‘refer to sensations’? in some way. How is this to be done? One 
way to establish the necessary connection is to substitute words for 
the natural expression of sensations, e.g., to substitute ‘‘T am in 
pain’’ for crying. But if sensation-words are tied up in this way 
with the natural expression of sensation, the resultant language can 
no longer be said to be private, since the proper use of the words 
is governed by the occurrence of publicly observable pain-producing 
situations. Another way to refer to the sensation is to denote it by 
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a sort of inner nod or private baptism. But these rituals in them- 
selves mean nothing, for nothing counts as naming unless it is part 
of a language-game in which the use of names is already understood 
as is the method by which they are to be bestowed. So one must 
inwardly undertake to use the word in a particular way. But to 
‘‘inwardly undertake’’ must here mean at least to establish a rule 
of use and act in accordance with it. But how can I decide if I 
am following my rule properly? By memory? But what test do 
I now have that my memory does not deceive me (we are not here 
ertitled to use physical—public—criteria for the veracity of our 
remembering)? Do I look up the rule in an imagined rule-book? 
‘*( As if someone were to buy several copies of the morning paper to 
assure himself that what it said was true.)’’ To think that one is 
using a language correctly is not the same thing as to use it cor- 
rectly. In a private language there is no criterion of correctness 
for one’s ostensible memories of which name designates which 
sensation. 

Furthermore, ‘‘sensation’’ is a word in the public language. 
What is our justification for using this word here? And what other 
word could we use? We have learned the use of expressions for 
sensations (such as ‘‘pain’’) by means of public situations and 
public behavior. Outside of accepted contexts, they have no use. 
Compare the sense of: ‘‘the stone feels pain,’’ ‘‘the corpse feels 
pain,’’ and ‘‘the fly feels pain.’’ While the first two do not make 
sense, the last does: this shows that by ‘‘pain’’ we mean something 
which can be publicly manifested. A private sensation is like a 
beetle in a box; everyone might have a different beetle or no beetle 
at all; the language-game goes on just the same, for the beetle plays 
no part in it. When we attempt a ‘‘private’’ use, saying ‘‘ This is 
what we mean!’’ and ‘‘nod”’ to our felt pain, we give no informa- 
tion at all. 


2. Two Aspects of Wittgenstein’s Argument 


Wittgenstein’s argument breaks down into two main parts. 
The first part consists of concrete arguments against the possibility 
of a ‘‘private,’’ i.e., purely phenomenal, language. These argu- 
ments are two, though closely related: (a) Language is a social 
function which depends upon the possibility of correction by another 
person ; without this social context there is no distinction between 
following a rule and thinking that one is following a rule, so that 
a private language becomes a meaningless babble. (b) There is no 
objective check upon memory mistakes in a purely phenomenal 
language, so that one can never know whether today’s rules are the 
same as those of yesterday. 
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The second part is an attempt to show that the sensation-words 
of ordinary language have public criteria for their use, so there is 
no need of constructing private languages to show how they are 
meaningful. I shall not argue this question here, for it would lead 
us too far from the present topic. We may, in this context I think, 
ascribe to Wittgenstein the doctrine of physicalism, i.e., the thesis 
that the criteria of application of a descriptive expression can be 
given by reference to material things and their properties. It may 
be the case that this thesis can in fact be established, or even that 
the descriptive expressions of ordinary language are physicalisti- 
cally founded. I do not now wish to dispute either of these possi- 
bilities. What I want to argue here is that if physicalism does 
obtain, its obtaining is a contingent fact about our universe and not 
a necessary truth. I wish to argue that a non-physicalistic use 
could be given to phenomenal predicates like ‘‘headachiness,’’ 
‘‘red,’’ ‘‘smooth,’’ ete., and that there are circumstances which 
would strongly impel one to differentiate clearly two uses of these 
predicates, or even abandon the physicalistic use altogether. I 
therefore do not here claim (though neither do I deny) that the two 
uses are distinguished in everyday use; I maintain only that they 
are distinguishable and hence two rather than one. 

It should first be made clear that in defending the possibility of 
a private ‘‘sensation language’’ one is not committed to the position 
that it is possible for a person who knows no language at all to 
devise a private language. It needs only to be shown that such a 
language is possible for at least some people who, like us, are already 
masters of a language. Thus we may suppose that we are already 
in possession of sensation-words and observable predicates and 
schooled in their public use. 

But are we entitled to use words such as ‘‘red,’’ ‘‘soft,’’ 
‘‘acrid,’’ ete., as the non-logical terms in a private language? It 
may be argued that the experiences supposedly referred to in a truly 
private language must be those to which no analogies may be drawn 
in terms of the experiences which others might have. Thus, one 
might say, if you use ‘‘red’’ to refer to the sort of visual experience 
you commonly have when you see a fire truck or a Soviet flag, your 
auditor knows what it would be like to have the sort of experience 
you claim to be having now. I take it, however, that supporters of 
the notion of phenomenal languages have not intended to deny the 
considerable degree of structural similarity that holds between the 
experiences of different observers, but have rather wished to empha- 
size the so-called ‘‘inecommunicability of content.’’ I therefore 
propose that we are to regard the sense of a word as known only by 
a single individual if there are situations in which only he can decide 
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whether or not the word can properly be applied. In any ease, this 
criterion of private use will suffice for the examination of Wittgen- 
stein’s remarks, since the chief point of these is that it is not proper 
to talk of a language at all when there is no public check upon the 
correctness of the use of its expressions. Furthermore, it is not 
necessary to require that the syntax of a private language be incom- 
municable, nor that the language be complete, i.e., adequate for the 
description of all phenomenal experience. 


3. Explicit Recollection and the Correctness of Linguistic Usage 


Let us become clear as to exactly what Wittgenstein wants to 
assert. He surely does not mean to deny that a man like Robinson 
Crusoe’ who is as a matter of fact isolated from the human race 
for a long period of time is rendered incapable of using a language 
correctly, even though nobody is present to correct possible language 
mistakes. Crusoe’s only guide to correctness of speech is what he 
thinks correct speech to be. Yet if he stays sane during his long 
isolation, one would doubt that his language skills would be seriously 
affected. How is Crusoe’s case different from that of one who 
undertakes to use a private language? 

One important difference lies in Crusoe’s background and pre- 
vious training. From earliest childhood he underwent a continuous 
process of learning and practicing his language and being corrected 
whenever he made a mistake. The language behavior of the com- 
munity became part of his own behavior as he acquired habits of 
correct use. It is no longer necessary for him explicitly to consult a 
physical or a remembered dictionary to be quite justifiably assured 
of the propriety of the great bulk of his verbal usage. He must rely 
on memory, but it is disposition or habit memory rather than explicit 
or recollection memory. 

Most of us are not habitual users of a phenomenalist language. 
If we should wish to use one at all, we must decide upon rules for 
its use and be able to recall our decisions. We must be in the ‘‘dic- 
tionary stage’’ in which the rules must in some way be kept before 
us. It is here that we are subject to mistakes of memory, and it is 
in a private language that mistakes of memory can prove to be 
disastrous. How can a mistake in remembering the rules be cor- 
rected? By other memories? But how do we know that the other 
(ostensible) memories are in fact veridical? By other memories 

1The use of Crusoe as an illustration is found in an article by Helen 
Hervey in Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 7, no. 26. This article and those by 
Ayer and Rhees to which Miss Hervey refers are interesting discussions of 
Wittgenstein on private languages from which T have benefited. However, my 
own considerations are, in large degree, different from theirs. 
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still? Perhaps one could keep a written rule-book or private diary 
to which he could refer whenever in doubt. But this would not 
help. He cannot retain the sense-impression to which his word 
refers as one might keep a piece of fabric to guide him in matching 
his previous upholstery. The rule-book and the diary must them- 
selves depend upon the veracity of memory. It is in this that the 
difficulty of a private language supposedly lies. It is here logically 
impossible, as it is not in Crusoe’s case, that there should be any 
other methods of discovering one’s mistakes. It is this difference in 
logical character between the two situations that, according to Witt- 
genstein, makes one a language and the other a series of verbalisms. 

I do not find this argument at all convincing. It is at its most 
persuasive against views like those of Russell and the early Wittgen- 
stein,? according to which the mastery of a private language is 
logically prior to the learning of a public one. When applied to 
one who already knows a public language, it loses much force. 
Suppose, for example, that I wish to report my visual states in terms 
of color patches in my visual field. These states might not be pro- 
duced by observation of physical objects, but rather by drugs or 
electrical stimulation of the cortex. Clearly, I might simply use the 
color words previously employed to indicate qualities of physical 
objects. There is, in this case, no more question of a memory mis- 
take than with our isolated islander. The language would be 
private in the sense that it is not at present known how to reproduce 
closely similar subjective states by means of cortical stimulation, ete. 
One might indirectly maintain a control over the proper use of 
color-words in such cases by periodically subjecting the participants 
in the experiments to tests by means of color charts. It would not 
be difficult, however, to remove the effectiveness of this test as well. 
We might suppose that the subject was permanently blinded during 
the course of the experiment by the destruction of retinal tissues. 
Color-impressions could be evoked centrally, though not periphe- 
rally, although the subject could still use color-words correctly in 
publie situations by employing various scientific instruments. 

One might, of course, still hold that the user of the phenomenalist 
color expressions is in theory subject to correction, since we may find 
the particular patterns of neuron firing which correspond to the 
having of certain color impressions. I should not at all like to deny 
that this is possible and even probable. But that this should come 
about is by no means entirely a matter of the logic of the use of 
color-words, but rather a question of what contingencies obtain. 
Physicalism should be regarded as a program and a belief in the 

2 The view that ‘‘atomie facts’’ are to be understood as the occurrences of 
sense-data has been upheld by Urmson in his Philosophical Analysis, Chapter 5. 
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success of that program. It has not been shown to be either an 
accomplished fact or a guarantee that certain facts will obtain. 


4, Schlick’s Illustration of the Contingency of Physicalism 


Schlick made the contingency of the fulfillment of the physicalist 
thesis very clear, illustrating his point by asking his readers to 
imagine a world in which the visual coincidences * of our world 
should oceur, but be ‘‘accompanied by entirely different perceptual 
contents from those to which we are accustomed, and, indeed, in a 
fully irregular way . . . while I could always order the colors in 
classes and assign them symbols, these symbols would not belong to 
an objective language; they would have only a private use.’’‘ I 
shall quote Schlick’s examples in full, not only to illustrate the 
contingency of the physicalistic thesis, but also to supply the basis 
for an answer to another of Wittgenstein’s criticisms : 


1. At every moment, the entire visual field has only one color—with different 
intensity at different places—but undergoes a temporal variation such that the 
various colors appear in their spectral order: red, yellow, green, blue, ete. 


2. We see the world as red when we are in a cheerful mood; as blue, on the 
other hand, when we are in an unpleasant mood. These feelings—in accordance 
with our assumptions—must be in no way beund up with bodily events. 


3. I have the ability to bring about ‘‘arbitrary’’ changes of quality; I can act 
in this domain. This, however, can only be allowed on the assumption that the 
motive for such activity always lies in the qualities themselves, and never in 
the coincidences. These would not, if I may so express myself, influence my 
will in so far as it was concerned with qualities; nor, on the other hand, could 
my will be influenced (if we are to be consistent with our assumptions) by the 
qualities in so far as it was concerned with coincidences (actions in the external 
world). 


4. If I feel warm, the color qualities change in one direction of the spectrum, 
if I feel cold, in the other—here as well, needless to say, warmth and coldness 
must be independent of coincidences,—etc., etc.5 


3‘*Every measurement springs from a counting, and can in the last anal- 
ysis always be traced to a number of ‘coincidences,’ where by a coincidence is 
to be understood the spatial coming together of two previously separated 
singularities of the visual or tactual fields (marks, pointers, ete.). This char- 
acteristic of measurement whereby spatial extension is, as it were, mastered by 
division into discrete parts has often been pointed out. It is this way of 
determining the spatial which is the physical. . . . The meaning of all physical 
propositions thus consists in the fact that they formulate either coincidences or 
laws relating to coincidences; and these are spatial-temporal determinations. ’’ 
—Moritz Schlick, ‘‘On the Relation Betwen Psychological and Physical Con- 
cepts,’’ reprinted in Feigl and Sellars, Readings In Philosophical Analysis, 
pp. 397-398. 

4Ibid., pp. 405-406. 

5 Tbid., p. 406. 
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One can imagine a man who wakes up one morning to discover 
that he inhabits such a Schlickian world. Could such a man de- 
scribe his experiences? Would his descriptions constitute a lan- 
guage? I can see no reason why the answers to both questions 
should not be ‘‘yes.’” Would such a language be private? I should 
think so, for the subject would not be able—without the benefit of 
scientific instruments—to use our color words in all the situations 
in which we could use them. If he also became insensible of physical 
coincidences, he would not be able to use our language at all. We 
could not use his language either, although we might learn the form 
of his laws from his verbal reports, and know that when he uttered 
‘*red’’ he would then be disposed to utter ‘‘yellow.’’ Furthermore, 
we would have no way of telling whether or not he was now misusing 
his words systematically. 


5. Phenomenal Laws and Memory Errors 


These considerations naturally introduce another. In criticizing 
the notion that we can formulate a private language by ‘‘baptizing’’ 
our sensations with an ‘‘inward nod,’’ Wittgenstein at one point 
asks, ‘‘ What’s the ceremony for?’’ One names in order to go on to 
assert. In a truly private language, what is there to assert? What 
is the function of this particular language-game? Schlick’s exam- 
ples provide us with an answer: ‘‘To formulate and confirm phe- 
nomenal laws.’’ One might well find regularities in the occurrences 
in his sensory fields, or be able to construct regularities by suitable 
postulations (e.g., formulating Price’s ‘‘gap-indifferent series’’).® 
Language would be very important in gaining the explicit concept 
of such regularities, since the regularity is not ‘‘given’’ in the way 
that impressions of sense may be said to be. (The success of a 
phenomenalistic construction of material-object concepts depends 
upon the formulability of such regularities within experience. ) 

This law-stating function of a phenomenalist language-game 
brings to light certain interesting characteristics. First, it pre- 
serves the framework of the language from certain types of syste- 
matic memory errors. Let us illustrate this point by formulating 
a simple law in the hypothetical language of Egosensa. 


Egosensa law (a): If red and green occur together, shrill whistle 


follows. 


Suppose that my systematic memory error consists in confusing red, 
green, and shrill whistle with yellow, blue, and dull thud, respee- 
tively. When red and green next occur, I call them ‘‘yellow’’ and 


6Cf. H. H. Price, Hume’s Theory of the External World, pp. 60 ff. 
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‘‘blue.’’ But this does not affect my expectations or the confirma- 
tion of my law, since I now remember Egosensa law (a) as 


Egosensa law (a’): If yellow and blue oceur together, dull thud 
follows. 


The integrity of my system of laws thus remains secure. 

If my memory failures are less systematic, I may use my system 
of laws to decide that I have made a memory mistake, and withdraw 
a previously accepted statement, just as Robinson Crusoe might 
correct an error in his diary by discovering it to be out of line with 
several other observations or regularities. This is what Goodman? 
probably has in mind when he recommends that a phenomenalist 
language be based in part upon a system of ‘‘decrees,’’ which are 
attributions of phenomenal qualities (‘‘qualia’’), any of which may 
be withdrawn if its consequences conflict with the rest of the system. 
Obviously, this also has bearing upon the incorrigibility question. 
I would suggest that the reason Wittgenstein found the possibility 
of memory mistakes so damaging is that he went on the assumption 
that since no phenomenal event is repeatable and thus available for 
inspection at some later time, all statements about ‘‘immediate ex- 
perience’’ must be taken as incorrigible. It then follows that there 
can be no verification, no correction, and anything that the subject 
thinks to be correct is, within the frame of the system, correct. 
Since the system itself is free from external criticism (this is a 
‘*private’’ language), there is no objective standard of correctness, 
and the private language cannot be said to be a language at all. If 
we reject incorrigibility * and govern the use of our language by the 


concepts of law and decree, we escape, I think, from the force of 
Wittgenstein’s criticisms. 


6. The Interdependence of Memories 


There are two ways of interpreting Wittgenstein’s argument 
against the validity of remembered rules in a private language. 
Memory judgments which cannot be confirmed by reference to mate- 
rial objects, he may be saying, are either (1) untestable and there- 
fore worthless, or (2) unreliable. He cannot consistently argue for 
both since, as Goodman has pointed out, 


7 Nelson Goodman, The Structure of Appearance, pp. 99 ff. 

8I shall not discuss this question here. The case against incorrigibility 
has been made by J. L. Austin in his ‘‘Other Minds’’ (reprinted in A. G. N. 
Flew, Logic and Language, 2nd Series) and by A. J. Ayer, The Problem of 
Knowledge, pp. 52 ff., among others. 
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- no type of judgment can be both unreliable and untestable; for an unre- 


liable judgment, after all, is one that is frequently found to be false when 
tested.9 


Since we are not at all used to making judgments about phenomena, 
we are likely to be unsure about whether one sense-presentation is 
like another in some phenomenal quality, and we are apt to change 
our minds easily. We are better able to remember what a thing had 
at a given time than what properties it seemed to have. It does not, 
however, seem to be in this sense that Wittgenstein wishes to attack 
the legitimacy of designative rules which depend upon memory 


alone. In the following passage, it is the untestability that is 
attacked : 


‘But surely I can appeal from one memory to another. For example, I don’t 
know if I have remembered the time of departure of a train right and to check 
it I call to mind how a page of the time-table looked. Isn’t it the same here?’’ 
—No; for this process has got to produce a memory which is actually correct. 
If the mental image of the time-table could not itself be tested for correctness, 
how could it confirm the correctness of the first memory? (As if someone were 


to buy several copies of the morning paper to assure himself that what it said 
was true.) 10 


One may now ask what the method is by which Wittgenstein would 
have us test our memories. The answer would undoubtedly be that 
we should employ the techniques we do in fact employ in everyday 
life. Thus we might test the correctness of our mental image of the 
time-table by looking at the time-table, or asking at train informa- 
tion, or observing the train with a stopwatch in hand. The recom- 
mended way would seem to consist in an appeal to various experi- 
ences of material objects and a number of beliefs concerning them. 
If certain general and lawlike statements about the properties of 
material objects and certain specific statements about the cireum- 
stances which occur in this particular situation are true, then we are 
justified in asserting that our mental image was veridical. 

Now notice the difficulty that a defender of Wittgenstein is in. 
Our beliefs about material objects are dependent upon memory and 
the character of our present experience. For example, our belief 
that the print on time-tables does not change spontaneously can 
ultimately be justified only by an inductive inference, the evidence 
for which is either remembered or in some way recorded. The in- 
tegrity of various methods of recording must be justified by a similar 
inductive argument. It is indisputably clear that our knowledge 
of the past must ultimately come down to our ability to remember 
and interpret physical signs on the basis of what we can remember 

® Goodman, op. cit., p. 98. 

10 Philosophical Investigations, pp. 93-94. 
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(by habit as well as by explicit memory). It is logically possible 
that, to use a well-known example of Russell’s, the world might have 
come into existence less than five minutes ago, with all of the phys- 
ical evidence and the memories of organisms just as they would have 
been if the world had existed for billions of years. 

I do not wish to press the skeptical doubt any further. It does 
not impress us as being conclusive just because it is set up in such a 
way as to preclude an answer. But it does serve, as many skeptical 
doubts do, to remind us of the justificatory foundations of knowl- 
edge. In this particular case, the skeptic makes us see that the 
validity of memory cannot be justified in general, but that any given 
memory may be justified by its place in the corpus of remembered 
propositions, images, laws, implicit postulations, and all of the dis- 
positions that depend upon past learning. A memory may thus be 
justified pragmatically, but not absolutely. Any confirmation must 
involve some sort of prediction. The ostensible memory of a past 
occurrence or fact may always be taken to be veridical if we are 
willing to replace a sufficient number of propositions which we must 
now accept by propositions we would now regard as false. This is 
the holistic fact of life, and I trust that it is by now sufficiently well- 
known to require no further argument. It is important to see that 
no memory may be justified by simply comparing it with some ex- 
perienced object. The confrontation cannot—and this is a logical 
‘*cannot’’—be direct, since the memory is of something past, while 
the object is present. The confrontation thus depends upon a large 
number of propositions which can themselves only be confirmed by 
virtue of their conformity to one another and to future experience. 
The difference between a Wittgensteinian test for correctness and 
the standards for a successful Goodman decree is, as far as I can see, 
a difference only of degree. 

There is a less general way of showing that there is a certain 
legitimacy in the phenomenalist coherence theory of memory. This 
is by examining the way in which we make decisions as to the 
validity of ostensible memories in the absence of appropriate phys- 
ical evidence. We savor the feeling of ‘‘rightness’’ that accom- 
panies the belief; we perhaps examine our own motives to see 
whether or not we might have made it all up; we ask whether the 
consequences of the proposition we entertain are in conflict with 
propositions to which we already strongly adhere. It is quite true 
that a piece of relevant physical information will in the majority of 


cases carry more weight than many of these considerations. Such 
information can surely confirm our memory-findings reached by the 
more ‘‘internal’’ criteria, but it cannot serve as an absolute and 
final verification of them. The point here is that we do make deci- 
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sions without such material evidence and do not always later confirm 
these decisions with it. We recognize these techniques as having a 
certain validity and can from time to time check the conformity of 
their results with the results obtained by more Wittgensteinian 
methods. Why may we not apply the same type of criteria in situa- 
tions which lack the opportunity for such checks, especially when 
the circumstances seem favorable, as they would be in employing 
color-words phenomenally (i.e., as designating qualia rather than 
qualities) ? 

In a Schlickian world, one would not be able to confirm quale 
judgments by physical tests. It has been my contention that a 
phenomenal language would be possible in even such circumstances 
as these. But in our present world, we need not be so austere. If 
the phenomenalist is right, we have pre-analytically grouped qualia 
into a schema to which we refer as material objects. Some qualia of 
the schema are reliable indicators of the presence of others, and the 
entire schema serves as a construct by means of which various qualia 
can be interrelated by laws. According to this picture of the world, 
physical objects may be appealed to as constructs in a theory which 
enables us to facilitate the passage of judgment from one quale to 
another. Thus the test of memory by a physical object is but a 
particular case of decision by law and decree. It may, says the 
phenomenalist, be hard for us to see this picture other than as highly 
artificial and post-analytic, but this is because the most important 
of the laws were established pre-verbally as patterns of expectation 
and behavior which have become so dominant in our later life as to 
render isolated quale judgments very difficult. 


wn 


7. Summary 


I do not think that Wittgenstein would wish to deny that there 
are, in some sense, ‘‘inner processes,’’'? that we can, in certain 
circumstances, justifiably ascribe pains or after-images to ourselves 
even though nobody around us happens to have any evidence other 
than our reports that we are indeed in pain or sensing an after- 
image. What he does wish to deny is that such experiences can be 
used as the designata of expressions in a private language. His 
grounds for this are that nothing counts as naming unless the puta- 
tive names may be used for some further purpose, e.g., in making 
assertions. But the assertions of a private phenomenalist language 
serve no function; in particular, they are not informative even for 
the sole user of the language, since such an assertion could not be 
wrong if made in good faith at the time of the experience, and could 


11 Cf. p. 102 of the Investigations. 
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not be confirmed if made at any other time. Furthermore, because 
certain common techniques of checking one’s memory mistakes are 
not available to us here, the distinction between being right and 
thinking that one is right disappears. In such a case we cannot be 
said to be speaking a language at all. 

I have tried to argue that if we are willing to give up an iron- 
clad principle of incorrigibility and admit decrees, it is at least 
conceivable that a phenomenalist language could be used to form- 
ulate purely phenomenal laws. If such a use were made, a coherence 
criterion would be provided for the confirmation of memory judg- 
ments. Admittedly, arguments could be found which could call 
this criterion into question, but they would equally serve to cast 
doubt upon our ordinary criteria. I therefore claim that Wittgen- 
stein has at least failed to show the logical impossibility of a purely 
phenomenalist language. I have not attempted to maintain that 
ordinary language is based upon or contains instances of phenom- 
enalistie usage, though I believe that this is still arguable. 


CLYDE LAURENCE HARDIN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


MAIN INTENTIONS IN THE USE OF LANGUAGE 


ANGUAGE is such a polyvalent instrument that a primary 
classification of the intentions which govern its use should be 
so designed as to have some value concerning activities in general. 

A distinction should first be made between activities which are 
their own ends and those which are not: play and work, end- 
activities and means-activities. In the first case, doing is done in 
order to do (possibly to make), in the second doing is done in order 
to achieve a useful result. In the first case, the activity justifies 
itself, in the second it relies for its justification on another activity 
using the result of the first activity as instrument or material. Thus 
a pragmatic intention can be distinguished from a playful, or 
esthetic, intention. 

A more veiled intention must also be taken into account. One 
may act in order to become the one who does, or has done, in some- 
one’s eyes (in particular one’s own). This intention may be called 
social. It turns the activity into a gesture (as distinct from play 
and work). This social element is especially important in the case 
of a verbal activity. Language is the main instrument which is 
used by a human agent in order to become a social person, or 
persona: what I call the social intention may also be labeled ‘‘theat- 
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rical.’’ But this is an ironical label: the social intention does not 
recognize itself as theatrical. It is in this sense that the intention 


ean be said to be veiled, or, using fully the etymology of the word, 
self-hypocritical. 


The pragmatic element in the use of language has so far at- 
tracted philosophical interest to such an extent that the other two 
elements have often, in my opinion, been either ignored or misrepre- 
sented or confused. 

It seems to me that Charles Morris’s semeiology encompasses 
fairly well the pragmatic element in the use of language. The 
author of Signs, Language and Behavior directs his attention to the 
receiver (listener or reader) rather than to the producer of language 
phenomena. But he makes it clear that the producer is also an 
interpreter and may even be the only one. With this note in mind, 
it is, as a matter of fact, fitting for the student of the pragmatic use 
of language to direct his attention to the interpreter, since the result 
of the activity is intended to be useful (even if only to the producer, 
as in the case of an intention to deceive). 

Morris’s use of the words ‘‘sign’’ and ‘‘signify’’ has the ad- 


vantage, from my point of view, of lumping together the indicative 
and imperative uses of languages. They both fall under the prag- 


matic head. The pragmatic intention makes use of the ‘‘signify- 
ing’’ property of language. Words are used as signs-of and signs- 
to. It must be pointed out in this perspective that not only what is 
said, but also the way it is said, can be intended to signify. 

Yet some limit must be drawn to the range of the terms ‘‘sign’’ 
and ‘‘signify.’’ I can always interpret the production of verbal 
phenomena in a pragmatic perspective, that is to say, as a produc- 
tion of signs-of and signs-to. But this may not have been the main 
intention of the producer. If his intention was social or esthetic, 
my interpretation misses the point even if it finds material; it 
amounts to adopting unwittingly the device of the humorist. The 
very phrase, ‘‘poetic discourse,’’ which Morris uses is a prosaic 
interpretation of poetry. Such an interpretation may be interest- 
ing (it may help one decide, for instance, that the text is too prosaic 
to be called a poem), but it should be recognized first that such an 
interpretation focuses the attention on the non-poetic aspect of 
the text. 

(My use of the ironical label ‘‘theatrical’’ to refer to what I 
also call the social intention may appear similarly improper, since 
I acknowledge that this intention does not recognize itself as theat- 
rical. But this label is deliberately critical, for it is to apply to an 
intention which, in my opinion, is self-hypocritical. To designate 
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self-hypocrisy is to expose it. I choose this procedure in preference 
to a pretense of ‘‘objectivity.’’ In such cases, the pretense of ob- 
jectivity leads one either to ignore the subject, or feign to miss the 
point—that is to say, resort to hypocrisy or self-hypocrisy. Objec- 
tivity can be a role, a pose. The intention to use ‘‘objective’’ 
language may fall under the ‘‘theatrical’’ as well as the pragmatic 
head. ) 

A sign-post is both a sign and part of a street. The relation 
between part and whole is not a relation between sign and signifi- 
catum. To a doctor a symptom is a sign of an illness. To the 
patient it is the illness or part of the illness. 

Someone speaks. I may interpret the words as signs of anger 
or of some other psychological essence. But the producer may have 
meant merely to say these words; as a matter of fact, he may have 
meant just to talk. To him, the words are part of his whole at- 
titude. The use of a sign-significatum distinction in such a case 
leads to an artificial psychology. 

The phrase ‘‘self-expression’’ is misleading in this respect if one 
assumes that there is a self to be expressed (signified). The expres- 
sion is part of the self, a certain development of the self. More than 
this: if, by ‘‘self,’’ one means, like Mead, a personified self, a social 
self, the self must be conceived as created by the expression, by the 
verbal gesture. 

* * * 

Language is used socially in order to personify oneself, to enter 
the realm of persons. One identifies oneself with certain roles, with 
certain personae, which make up a ‘‘personality.’’ What matters 
here is not so much to say something definite as to speak, or talk, 
usually, but not necessarily, in a certain way. Language is used 
socially for its personifying rather than signifying property. 

From this use of language one must distinguish deliberately 
theatrical uses. They belong either to the pragmatic or playful 
class. For instance a little girl may play at being a mother. So 
does an adult woman with her child. But she may not relish such 
an interpretation of her mother-talk. For her intention was to be 
the mother. And biologically she is a mother. But socially she can 
but try to identify herself with the awesome persona of the mother. 
The theatrical interpretation threatens the monolithic consistency 
which she intended to attain self-hypnotieally. In the case of the 
little girl we have mainly to deal with a playful use of language. 
In the case of the adult woman we have mainly to deal with a social, 
or self-personifying, use of language. 

Allowance must also be made for a pragmatic element in role- 
taking. An actor may like to play a certain part, he may like to 
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play-act in general. This is the playful, or esthetic, element. He 
may also become possessed by his roles, identify himself with the 
personae: this is the social element. But he also plays in order to 
earn a living: this is the pragmatic element. There is a vague prag- 
matic element in everyday social talk. And certain verbal roles— 
for instance, the lover’s, the believer’s, the accuser’s, the patriot ’s— 
are also assumed in order to attain useful results. 

Yet the intention to personify oneself cannot be reduced to a 
pragmatic or esthetic intention. Beyond the playful or pragmatic 
assumption of roles, there is the identification with a role and, more 
generally, with a personified self. 

There is a self which I feel I am: the self of sensibility, the 
biological self in various relations with the non-self. But there is 
also a self which I imagine and may believe I am: a personified self 
which is in various relations with other personified selves. It puts 
me on the stage of personal pronouns, I identify myself with a 
persona in the human comedy. 

This persona is mainly a creation of language. This does not 
mean that the use of the pronoun of the first person signifies it or is 
necessary to create it. The use of this pronoun may, as a matter of 
fact, be detrimental to certain impersonations. Personifications in 
the third person may better help me personify myself: I implicitly 
become a person by explicitly personifying various things—animals, 
especially human, but also notions like Justice, God, Mankind, 
America. The personal pronouns ‘‘you,’’ ‘‘we,’’ ‘‘they’’ also pro- 
vide means of indirect self-personification. A dialogue based on an 
‘*T-you’’ interplay is especially effective: dramatists know that they 
had better not use too much monologue if the audience is to believe 
in the characters. 

The theatre is a mirror to ‘‘real’’ life, that is, in fact, social life, 
insofar as social life is theatrical, rather than pragmatic, yet does 
not recognize itself as theatrical. A theatrical performance is a 
play within a play. The mission of the theatre can thus appear to 
be cathartic, for a reflection may help break the self-hypnotie spell. 
However, the opposite effect is more likely. Instead of achieving an 
exposure, the language of the play is an incentive to self-personifica- 
tion. It is only when the language of the theatre exposes itself that 
it can expose the self-personifying use of language. The efforts of 
modern dramatists from Pirandello to Ionesco tend in this direction. 

Phrases like ‘‘be yourself’’ or ‘‘real self’’ are misleading if by 
‘*self’’ a personified self is meant. Mr. Jones the actor is no more 
his real self when he assumes the part of Mr. Jones than when he 
assumes the part of Hamlet. It has been said that V. Hugo was a 
madman who believed he was V. Hugo. This is pretty common 
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madness. It is, as a matter of fact, called common sense. Insofar 
as it is not established for the sake of playfulness or convenience, the 
ego, the personified ego, inflated or deflated (some prefer low-pres- 
sure egos), is such common-sense madness. It is sustained mainly 
with the help of language. 


* * * 


The esthetic intention can be merely playful. It can be more 
precisely poetic insofar as one does in order to make. I use lan- 
guage poetically insofar as I try to make something out of words 
for the sake of making something out of words. ‘‘For the sake of 
expressing myself’’ might be added. But since this ‘‘self’’ is not 
to be conceived as an ego who feels and thinks, but as nothing else 
than feeling, thinking, willing, doing, this addition is a pleonasm. 

In this perspective, ‘‘poetry’’ and ‘‘prose’’ are not domain- 
concepts which could serve as convenient drawers for literary his- 
torians. They should rather be conceived as boundary-conecepts. 
Any verbal enterprise is more or less poetic and prosaic. Its result, 
whether it is presented as a work of science or poetry, can furnish 
some material for a poetic or prosaic analysis. Yet I must admit 
that evidence of what I call the poetic intention is most abundantly 
found in some of the texts which historians of literature are wont 
to label ‘‘ poems.”’ 

While the pragmatic intention takes advantage of the signifying 
property and the social intention of the personifying property, the 
poetic intention capitalizes on the materializing property of lan- 
guage. There is a poetic element in any piece of writing insofar 
as it is composed. But, at its most exacting, the poetic intention 
requires the use of the physical qualities. Words can be compared 
in this respect to pigments, notes, or stones. But a difference must 
be pointed out. Rhythm and sound do not suffice to compose and 
they can even less keep the elements of the individual word together. 
Lettrisme is a limiting case in the pursuit of pure poetry. The 
signifying property of language must be used if poetry is to be more 
than singsong or interjections. But the poetic use of the signifying 
property appears as a subversion of the pragmatic use, or rather as 
a conversion. 

At the risk of adding to the terminological confusion, | would 
call ‘‘symbol’’ a word or group of words used poetically. I rely on 
the etymology of the word ‘‘symbol’’ as I have just relied on the 
etymology of the word ‘‘conversion.’’ <A poetic symbol is not a 
symbol-of : a symbol-of would be a kind of sign. In the poetic 
symbol, the signifying properties of words are used in the same way 
as the physical properties, that is to say, as qualities. These various 
qualities are like facets. More precisely, the physical properties of 
words are used to attract the signifying properties like a magnet in 
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order to embody them. The pragmatic arrow thus becomes a 
boomerang through a poetic conversion. The word ‘‘embodiment’’ 
also suggests the difference between poetic and social intentions. 
Embodiment differs from personification as the social differs from 
the biological and physical. 

** Alliance du concret et de l’abstrait,’’ ‘‘image,’’ ‘‘ambiguity”’ 
are terms often used to comment on the result of a poetic treatment 
of signification. My objection to such terms is that they are estab- 
lished in a prosaic perspective, hence can have only an indirect 
value: they do not help reveal the intention, they rather point out 
prosaic aspects of the result of the activity. Poetically approached, 
words cannot be classified as abstract or concrete: they are all con- 
erete (material). They are not images, except of themselves and 
of each other. They are no more ambiguous than the facets of a 
cut stone. It is a drawback for a word used pragmatically to point 
in two directions, at least in most cases. But it is an advantage for 
a word used poetically to attract various significata into its aura. 

* * * 

These three intentions can be assumed to be present to some 
extent in any actual use of language (speaking, or writing, or think- 
ing in words). They tend to pull in different directions, to conflict 
more than codperate; yet they cannot create their own language, a 
language which would be a pure tool, or a pure costume, or a pure 
toy. This is easily understandable in the case of the social inten- 
tion, since it must be veiled in order to be implemented; which is 
why it has been ignored by positivistic analysts. But what prevents 
language from being used, for instance, as a mere tool is that the 
pragmatic intention has to rely, like the other two, on the magic aura 
of the words. This at least seems to be shown by the various aporias 
with which the analysts of the notion of meaning have been con- 
fronted. ‘‘Magic’’ is a word which often serves to clothe ignorance ; 
in this particular case, however, I feel it might be put to a more 
respectable use. 


RoBert CHAMPIGNY 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 

DID HUME EVER READ BERKELEY? 
ICHARD H. Popkin, in his review of George Boas’ Dominant 
Themes of Modern Philosophy: A History, makes the scepti- 


eal remark: ‘‘It is highly questionable whether Hume ever read 
Berkeley, or derived any views from him.’’? 


1 This JOURNAL, Vol. LVI (Jan. 15, 1959), p. 71. 
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With great respect for Popkin’s extensive knowledge of the 
history of scepticism, I submit that his remark calls for some ac- 
count by him of the existing internal and external evidence and 
arguments that Hume did read Berkeley and derived some of his 
ideas, particularly his views on abstract ideas, from Berkeley as 
well as from Locke. 

(1) Hume refers to Berkeley’s doctrine of abstract ideas as 
‘fone of the greatest and most valuable discoveries that has been 
made of late years in the republic of letters’’ in the first paragraph 
of Hume’s A Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. I, Part I, Section VII: 


A very material question has been started concerning abstract or general ideas, 
whether they be general or particular in the mind’s conception of them. A 
great philosopher 2 has disputed the received opinion in this particular, and 
has asserted, that all general ideas are nothing but particular ones annexed to 
a certain term, which gives them a more extensive signification, and makes 
them recall upon occasion other individuals, which are similar to them. As I 
look upon this to be one of the greatest and most valuable discoveries that has 
been made of late years in the republic of letters, I shall here endeavour to 
confirm it by some arguments, which I hope will put it beyond all doubt and 
controversy. 


Surely this well known passage is strong internal evidence, but 
we shall be grateful to Popkin if he can show why historians of 
philosophy are all mistaken in regarding this passage in Hume as 
a reference to Berkeley. It is true that Berkeley never com- 
mented on Hume’s Treatise. Berkeley’s silence is easily explained 
by the discrepancies between his and Hume’s conclusions concern- 
ing religious ideas, especially Hume’s argument against miracles. 
The fact that Berkeley added premises to his system which Hume 
disavowed does not imply that Hume did not share other premises 
with Berkeley, in particular the nominalistic one contained in the 
Section VII quoted above. 

In any case, this quotation (and two other references by Hume 
to Berkeley) seems to indicate that Hume gave serious attention 
to some of Berkeley’s opinions, and drew sceptical conclusions 
from nominalistie premises which they both shared. 

(2) The external evidence may be found in Ernest C. Mossner’s 
authoritative Life of David Hume (Austin, 1954). Hume in his 
student days at Edinburgh came under the influence of the 
Rankenian Club, some of whose members were Hume’s teachers: 


A literary correspondence was carried on by the club with Dean Berkeley, in 
which the Rankenian Club ‘‘pushed his singular tenets all the amazing length 
to which they have been carried in later publications.’’ 


2 Identified as ‘‘Dr. Berkeley’? by A. D. Lindsay in his edition of Hume’s 
Treatise in the Everyman’s Library (New York, 1911), p. 25, n. 1. 
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Berkeley was said to have been greatly pleased ‘‘with the extra- 
ordinary acuteness and peculiar ingenuity displayed in them, and 
he has been heard to say that no persons understood his system 
better than this set of young gentlemen in North Britain.’’* 

(3) The linkage of similarities in the ‘‘ideas’’ (Berkeley’s 
‘‘sensible qualities’? and Hume’s ‘‘impressions’’) with which the 
mind begins its thinking is too evident a characteristic of the 
epistemic atomism of Berkeley and Hume to be overlooked, what- 
ever preference Popkin as philosopher (rather than historian) may 
have for Hume’s naturalism. Now I believe Popkin as a historian 
knows too well the intellectual affinities of both Berkeley’s and 
Hume’s and Locke’s predecessors in Great Britain: Hobbes, Bacon, 
and the Ockhamites of the sixteenth, fifteenth, and fourteenth 
century back to Ockham himself. Hence, my guess is that he 
wishes Boas had not indicated any direct derivation of Hume’s 
ideas from Berkeley. It is not necessary if both were talking and 
thinking in the pervasive language and framework of a long estab- 
lished nominalistie tradition. That tradition illustrates the con- 
tinuities of thought that appear as sound generalizations to many 
competent historians of ideas like Boas and Lovejoy. The latter, 
moreover, are too pluralistic and individualistic to say of any 
great philosopher like Hume that he is ‘‘solely’’ the culmination 
of any one tradition. The word ‘‘solely’’ unfortunately is the 
word which Popkin inserted in his review (p. 71), when he quotes 
Boas’ remark that Hume marked ‘‘the culmination of the so-called 
empirical tradition.’’ If Popkin had noticed the guarded use of 
‘*so-called’’ he might grant that Hume fits into that British tradi- 
tion even if, contrary to what seems to be historically true, Hume 
had never read Berkeley. 


Paine P. WIENER 
THE Crry CoLteGE, NEw YorkK 


DID HUME EVER READ BERKELEY ? 


gill five years ago, I first entertained the suspicion that 
Hume had never read Berkeley. When I examined the 
texts of Hume to see if they would bear out my hunch, I soon ob- 
served that there was very little evidence to suggest that there 
was a direct connection between the philosophical views of the 
two men. Since Hume is usually considered the ‘‘end-man’’ of 
the Anglo-Hibernian trio, Locke-Berkeley-Hume, one would expect 


3 E. C. Mossner, op. cit., p. 48. Mossner adds (p. 49) that the ‘‘strong 
philosophical bent [of the Rankenian Club] may have centred his [Hume’s] 
attention upon the ‘New Philosophy’ derived from Newton and Locke . . . and 
Berkeley, of course, was known to all.’’ 
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to find in his writings extensive indications (a) that he was aware 
of Berkeley’s views, (b) that he was seriously concerned about 
them, (c) that his unique philosophical conclusions and theories 
derived from an intensive analysis of Berkeley’s position, and 
finally, (d) that Hume saw his own philosophy as stemming from 
the same British philosophical current that ran through the works 
of Locke and Berkeley. 

A fresh examination of Hume’s views, based on this new ap- 
proach, bore out my suspicion that there is no actual evidence that 
Hume was seriously concerned about Berkeley’s views, or that he 
arrived at his own theories from an analysis of Berkeley’s position, 
or that he saw his own philosophy as a kind of culmination of the 
Locke-Berkeley sequence. In contrast, however, there does exist, 
as Professor Wiener shows, some evidence to suggest that Hume 
was aware of Berkeley’s ideas. However, my own researches and 
those of a former student, Dr. H. M. Bracken, indicate that this 
positive evidence of influence can be explained without supposing 
that Hume had actually read Berkeley. These findings also sug- 
gest that Berkeley’s opinions were generally regarded as matter 
for jest at the time, and that, therefore, it is unlikely that a bright 
young philosopher would have given them his serious attention. 

On the basis of this material, I began a few years ago to write a 
study which I called ‘‘Did Hume read Berkeley?’’ But, it soon 
became evident that a definitive examination of this question re- 
quired careful textual study of Berkeley and Hume; it also seemed 
necessary to compare Hume’s texts with other likely sources, such 
as Bayle’s Dictionary and Huet’s Treatise on the Feebleness of the 
Human Mind. Since I was also at work on a number of other 
projects, I did not carry this one to fruition, but, nevertheless, I 
remained convinced by what had already been found that Hume 
had probably not read Berkeley. 

By the time I came to review Professor Boas’s book, I was so 
accustomed to holding this position that it never occurred to me 
that readers would be startled by my admittedly flat assertion of 
this view. Professor Wiener, properly enough, cites this and 
asks for my evidence. 

Before offering a summary of the reasons I have developed, I 
feel I should offer an apology for their incomplete nature. To 
make as strong a case as possible, a much more detailed study must 
certainly be made. 

Firstly, having been reared with the view that Locke begat 
Berkeley and Berkeley begat Hume, I was surprised to find only 
three references to Berkeley in the total published writings of 
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Hume! And, in only two of these does Hume directly discuss a 
view held by Berkeley, and use it in developing his own philosophy. 

The third of these three references to Berkeley appears in the 
essay, ‘‘Of National Characters’’; it discusses a bon mot from 
Berkeley’s Alciphron.! Since Alciphron post-dates the develop- 
ment of Hume’s philosophy, and since acquaintance with the bon 
mot does not require his having read Alciphron (most of us can 
quote bons mots from books we have not read), this reference at 
most suggests only the bare possibility that Hume read Berkeley. 

The other two references appear in the Treatise and the Enquiry 
concerning Human Understanding respectively, and deal with 
Berkeley's theory of abstract ideas. These constitute the sole 
positive internal evidence that Hume actually read Berkeley. 
The first of these, the one from the Treatise, to which Professor 
Wiener has called attention, is where Hume speaks of Berkeley’s 
attack on abstract ideas as ‘‘one of the greatest and most valuable 
discoveries that has been made of late years in the republic of 
letters,’’ which he intends to try ‘‘to confirm by some arguments, 
which I hope will put it beyond all doubt and controversy.’’? 
The seeond, from the Enquiry, occurs as a footnote to a brief 
summary of the argument against abstract ideas. Hume states: 
‘‘This argument is drawn from Dr. Berkeley; and indeed most of 
the writings of that very ingenious author form the best lessons 
of scepticism, which are to be found either among the ancient or 
modern philosophers, Bayle not excepted. He professes, however, 
in his title-page (and undoubtedly with great truth) to have com- 
posed his book against the sceptics as well as against the atheists 
and free-thinkers. But that all his arguments, though otherwise 
intended, are in reality, merely sceptical, appears from this, that 
they admit of no answer and produce no conviction. Their only 
effect is to cause that momentary amazement and irresolution and 
confusion, which is the result of scepticism.’’ ® 


1David Hume, ‘‘Of National Characters,’’ in Essays and Treatises on 
Several Subjects, Vol. I (London, 1768), pp. 236-237, where, after discussing 
Bacon’s views on how northern and southern Europeans differ, Hume says, 
‘«This observation a late writer [note: Dr. Berkeley: Minute Philosopher] con- 
firms, by comparing the southern wits to cucumbers, which are good of their 
kind; but at best, are an insipid fruit: While the northern geniuses are like 
melons, of which not one in fifty is good; but when it is so, it has an exquisite 
relish.’’ The passage in Berkeley, which is quite a bit different from Hume’s 
text, appears in Alciphron, V, 26, pp. 204-205, in The Works of George 
Berkeley, Luce-Jessop ed., Vol. III (London, 1950). 

2David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, Selby-Bigge ed. (Oxford, 
1951), Book I, Part I, Chap. VII, p. 17. 

3 David Hume, Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, Selby-Bigge 
ed. (Oxford, 1951), Sect. XII, Part I, p. 155n. 
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These two passages seem, at first glance, to constitute over- 
whelming evidence against my hypothesis that Hume probably 
never read Berkeley. However, findings by Dr. Bracken and my- 
self show that another possibility can be offered to explain Hume’s 
sources for these passages; in other words, Hume could have 
known both about Berkeley’s theory of abstract ideas, and about 
Berkeley as a sceptical refuter of scepticism without his having 
actually read Berkeley. 

Regarding the matter of abstract ideas, Dr. Bracken found 
that this side of Berkeley’s thought appeared, mainly in the form 
of extended, altered, and unidentified quotations, in the article, 
‘* Abstraction,’’ in the well-known and well-read Cyclopaedia of 
Ephraim Chambers which was first published in 1728.4 Chambers 
went so far as to say of the attack on abstract ideas, ‘‘ Yet has a late 
eminent and ingenious Author, Dean Berkeley, contested the 
Reality of any such Ideas; and gone a good way towards over- 
turning the whole System, and consequently towards setting our 
Philosophy on a new footing.’’* 

The presentation of Berkeley’s case in Chambers’ Cyclopaedia 
suggests, at least, another possible source for Hume’s discussion in 
the Treatise. Chambers’ evaluation of the importance of Berke- 
ley’s point could have been the source of Hume’s similar view 
(especially since Chambers seems to have been the first and the 
only writer of the period to take Berkeley seriously on the subject 
of abstract ideas). Further, the points and the examples discussed 
by Hume about abstract ideas in the Enquiry all oceur in Cham- 
bers’ truneated version of Berkeley’s introduction to the Prin- 
ciples, and the wording in Chambers seems closer to Hume’s than 
that of the original text in Berkeley. 

In addition, I have found two other discussions of abstract ideas 
which resemble Hume’s in several respects. One is that which 
appears in Bishop Huet’s Traité (written in 1691-92, and pub- 
lished in 1723), a book which Hume refers to in the Dialogues con- 
cerning Natural Religion. Another discussion, by the Chevalier 


4Cf. Harry M. Bracken, ‘‘ Berkeley and Chambers,’’ Journal of the His- 
tory of Ideas, Vol. XVII (1956), esp. pp. 120-122. 

5 Ephraim Chambers, Cyclopaedia, or an Universal Dictionary of the Arts 
and Sciences (London, 1741), 5th ed., Vol. I, art. ‘‘Abstraction’’ (no page 
numbers occur). Dr. Bracken found that the material on Berkeley remained 
unchanged from the first edition of 1728 to that of 1741 which is the only one 
available to me at the moment. 

6 Pierre-Daniel Huet, Traité philosophique de la foiblesse de Uesprit hu- 
main, Livre II, chap. iii. This work was published at least three times in 
English in the 1720’s. In Hume’s Dialogues, Kemp Smith ed. (Edinburgh, 
1947), Part I, p. 138, Huet’s treatise is briefly discussed. 
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Andrew Michael Ramsay goes into some detail in explaining 
Berkeley’s theory, and then endeavors to refute it. Although 
Ramsay’s views were not published until 1748, they were probably 
known to Hume, since Hume discussed philosophy with Ramsay 
when he went to France to write the Treatise, and Ramsay seems 
for a brief period to have treated Hume as a protégé.’ 

The discovery of the appearance of Berkeley’s theory of ab- 
stract ideas in Chambers’ Cyclopaedia, plus other discussions of 
the topic that Hume could have known, allows for another explana- 
tion of the only two texts in Hume which appear to indicate that 
he ever read Berkeley. It is also worth noting on this point that 
(1) Hume’s discussion of abstract ideas in the Treatise hardly 
resembles Berkeley’s, (2) it resembles Huet’s or Ramsay’s at least 
as much as it resembles Berkeley’s, and (3) Hume does not make 
anything of the point. It does not function as a reason or as 
evidence for any of his later conclusions. At best, the topic seems 
to be raised only for the sake of completeness in Part I of the 
Treatise. In the Enquiry the point is raised in the concluding 
chapter of the work merely as an addendum to the sceptic’s case, 
which has already been developed in the first eleven chapters, 
totally independently of Berkeley’s denial of abstract ideas. 

The bulk of the reference in the Enquiry moves from Berkeley 
on abstract ideas, to an evaluation of the merits of Berkeley’s 
arguments in general, and finally to a chastisement of Berkeley 
for his scepticism in the light of his statement of purpose on the 
title-page (the work is not indicated—Principles or Dialogues?). 
This seems like strong evidence that Hume read Berkeley. How- 
ever, researches done by Dr. Bracken and myself on the evalua- 
tions of Berkeley in the first half of the 18th century have shown 
that quite a few writers of the period, including fellow Scotsmen, 
Henry Home, Lord Kames, Andrew Baxter, and the Chevalier Ram- 
say, had already jibed at Berkeley for pretending to refute scepti- 
cism while offering a thoroughly sceptical philosophy. Hume could 
easily have picked up this view about Berkeley without ever read- 
ing the texts. Hume’s view seems to fall into the usual 18th- 
century pattern which actually began with the publication of 


7 Ramsay discusses Berkeley on abstract ideas in his posthumous work, The 
Philoscphical Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion (Glasgow, 1748), 
Vol. I, pp. 198-199. On Hume’s relations with Ramsay during the period 
1734-37, see C. D. Henderson, Chevalier Ramsay (London, 1952), pp. 205-207, 
and Ernest C. Mossner, The Life of David Hume (Austin, Texas, 1954), pp. 
93-96. On the influence of Ramsay on Hume, see R. H. Popkin, ‘‘ David Hume 
and the Pyrrhonian Controversy,’’ Review of Metaphysics, Vol. VI (1952-53), 
pp. 67-69 and 74-75, and ‘‘The Skeptical Precursors of David Hume,’’ Phi 
losophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol. XVI (1955), p. 69. 
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Berkeley’s Principles and continued down through Voltaire, 
Diderot, and many others, the pattern of regarding Berkeley as a 
sceptique malgré lui, who in a rather mad or silly way tried to 
refute scepticism by advocating it. In view of the recurrence of 
this theme throughout the first half of the century, and its strong 
reinforcement in the 1730’s due to Andrew Baxter’s attack, Hume 
could easily have joined the crowd of Berkeley-baiters, and used 
their jibes, without having to have read Berkeley.* 

The other positive evidence raised by Professor Wiener is the 
matter of the Rankenian Club of Edinburgh, and its relations with 
Berkeley. Unfortunately, we do not possess sufficient informa- 
tion about either the Club’s discussions with Berkeley, or Hume’s 
relations with the Club. The description of the Club’s relations 
with Berkeley (a portion of which is cited by Wiener from 
Mossner) dates from 1771. The full text indicates that the Club 
regarded Berkeley’s views as odd, and corresponded with the Irish 
philosopher to show him the ridiculous conclusions of his phi- 
losophy.® In this they shared the evaluation of Berkeley’s views 
held by some Scotch thinkers whom Hume knew. The correspond- 
ence apparently took place before 1725, hence when Hume was no 
more than 14 years of age. Undergraduates were not admitted 
to the Club, which would rule out Hume. Whether he knew of the 


Club’s doings, whether this led him to look up Berkeley’s views 
(or maybe this led him to decide they were silly or crazy), we 
cannot tell from the information available. Until more is known 
about the Club and about Hume at this time, we have no basis at 


8 Cf. R. H. Popkin, ‘‘ Berkeley and Pyrrhonism,’’ Review of Metaphysics, 
Vol. V (1951-52), esp. pp. 244-246; and H. M. Bracken’s doctoral dissertation 
at the State University of Iowa in 1956, The Early Reception of Berkeley’s 
Immaterialism: 1710-83. (This work has just been published by Nijhoff in 
The Hague.) As yet no systematic study has been made of Berkeley’s fate, 
1733-50, but the discussions I have noticed, especially in French writers of the 
period, come very, very close to saying what Hume says in the footnote in the 
Enquiry. (Incidentally, Dr. Bracken points out that Baxter relied heavily on 
Chambers’ presentation of Berkeley for his source material for his attack. 
This indicates that in Hume’s day, Chambers’ Cyclopaedia was taken by 
some (and, in this case, by Berkeley’s most outspoken critic) as an adequate 
presentation of Berkeley’s philosophy.) 

9 The ‘‘Memoirs of Dr. Wallace of Edinburgh,’’ published in The Scots 
Magazine, 1771, p. 341, is the source for this information. We are told there 
that the Club ‘‘amused themselves by maintaining with that eminent and pious 
prelate Berkeley . . . a literary correspondence, in which they pushed his 
singular tenets all the amazing length to which they have been carried in later 
publications.’’ We are also told that Berkeley was so happy about his argu- 
ments with the Rankenians that he invited them to join him in his Bermuda 
project. On what little is known about the Rankenians, see Mossner, The Life 
of David Hume, pp. 48-49 and 618. 
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all for inferring that the Rankenian Club’s activities vis-a-vis 
Berkeley had any effect on Hume, or had the effect of leading him 
to read Berkeley’s texts. 

Turning from the positive facts of the case to the negative ones, 
we find, I believe, much stronger reasons for doubting that Hume 
ever read Berkeley. First of all, in neither the known correspond- 
ence of Hume nor the early Memoranda, 1729-1740, is Berkeley 
ever mentioned. The latter document is, I think, most important. 
It consists of a fragment that remains of Hume’s reflections, 
jottings, ete., during the period of the composition of the Treatise. 
But among the wide variety of authors who are mentioned the 
name of Berkeley does not appear! It is possible, of course, that 
reference may have been made to him in a missing portion.'® 

In the Treatise, except for the section on abstract ideas, no 
peculiarly Berkeleian doctrine is ever mentioned or discussed. In 
those sections where one might logically expect Berkeley’s ideas to 
come up, especially Part II, chap. 6 (‘‘of the idea of existence and 
of external existence’’), Part IV, chaps. 2, 4, 5 and 6 (on the 
external world, modern philosophy, the immateriality of the soul 
and the nature of the self, plus the appendix discussions on these 
matters), Berkeley is not mentioned, nor are his striking and start- 
ling theories ever stated, alluded to, or rejected. Many other 
theories, for example, those of Locke, Malebranche, Bayle, Leibniz, 
and Spinoza, are brought up, are approved or contested, but never 
anything of Berkeley’s. In view of the fact that we have been 
taught to think of Hume as the British empiricist who demolished 
the remaining metaphysical traces in Berkeley, we should expect 
to find that the Berkeleian theory of spirits and notions would be 
considered in Part IV, chaps. 5 and 6, of the Treatise where Hume 
discusses the problem of the soul and the self. But, of course, it is 
not. (It is suggestive that Dr. Bracken’s researches show that in 
Chambers’ presentation of Berkeley, references to the positive side 
of his theory of spirits or notions were removed from citations. )'* 

Further, in those sections of the Treatise where Hume advances 
views which he and Berkeley hold in common, for example, con- 
cerning our knowledge of the external world, the terminology em- 
ployed by Hume is not that of Berkeley, nor are the illustrations 
similar. The text seems (and here a much more careful textual 
analysis has yet to be made) to be much more like those of Bayle 
and Huet in its terminology and examples. And, when Hume 
differs from Berkeley on this matter, as in the Treatise, Part IV, 

10 Cf. E. C. Mossner, ‘‘ Hume’s Early Memoranda, 1729-40: The Complete 


Text,’’ Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. IX (1948), pp. 492-518. 
11 Bracken, ‘‘ Berkeley and Chambers,’’ p. 126. 
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chap. 2, and the Enquiry, sect. xii, part 2, he does not show why 
he might have rejected Berkeley’s solution, but says the problem 
is insoluble. 

With regard to mathematics, where Berkeley and Hume often 
share a singular view, Hume never mentions Berkeley, nor does 
he refer to Berkeley’s lively controversy with ‘‘the infidel mathe- 
maticians,’’ though this was probably what Berkeley was best 
known for at this time. (It is strange that Hume who had such 
a high regard for his own theories on mathematics never appealed 
to Berkeley as an ally, but only bemoaned the fact that ‘‘I have 
expos’d myself to the enmity of all metaphysicians, logicians, 
mathematicians, and even theologians; and can I wonder at the 
insults I must suffer ?’’ !*) 

In the Dialogues, especially Part I, where Hume briefly alludes 
to several strange ideas on philosophical matters, he attacks or 
jibes at Bayle, Huet, and Glanvill, but not at Berkeley (even after 
Siris had been published) .** 

All this indicates negatively that, even if Hume read Berkeley, 
he was not affected by his theories, or interested in exploring them. 

Still further, there is the intriguing fact that twice in the 
Treatise Hume endeavors to see himself in a major philosophical 
tradition, and neither time makes himself a successor to Berkeley. 
In a footnote to the Introduction to the Treatise, Hume lists some 
of his predecessors in the ‘‘ Attempt to introduce the experimental 
Method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects.’’ The list includes 
‘‘Mr. Locke, my Lord Shaftesbury, Dr. Mandeville, Mr. Hutchin- 
son, Dr. Butler, ete.,’’ but does not mention Berkeley.‘* In Part 
IV, entitled ‘‘Of The Sceptical and other Systems of Philosophy,’’ 
Hume attacks the other systems and argues for his system, the 
sceptical one. Thus, when Hume locates himself philosophically, 
it is in two traditions, that of the British and Scottish moralists, 
and that of the sceptics. (In keeping with this is the fact that 
when he finished the Treatise, he tried to get sponsorship or ap- 
proval from a member of each tradition, Bishop Butler, and Pierre 
Desmaizeaux, the editor of Bayle’s works.) * 


12 Hume, Treatise, Book I, Part IV, sec. 7, p. 264. 

13 Hume, Dialogues, Part I, pp. 138-139. Page 136 seems to allude to 
Glanvill, as the sceptie who believes in witches but has doubts about Euclidean 
geometry. 

14 Hume, Treatise, Introduction, p. xxi, n. 1. The same list is given by 
Hume in his own review of the Treatise, An Abstract of A Treatise of Human 
Nature, 1740 (Cambridge, 1938), p. 7. Berkeley is, of course, not mentioned 
at all in the Abstract. 

15 David Hume, The Letters of David Hume, ed. by G. Y. T. Greig (Ox- 
ford, 1932), Vol. I, pp. 24-26 and 29-30. 
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Further, it is unlikely that in the period 1725-1740, a philoso- 
pher would have seriously examined Berkeley’s writings, and have 
used and developed his ideas. The relatively few published discus- 
sions of Berkeley during this period are mostly nasty and negative, 
treating Berkeley’s theories as lunacy, fairly dangerous lunacy at 
that. I have only been able to discover two philosophers of this pe- 
riod who treated Berkeley as an important and worthwhile thinker. 
These were his American disciple, Samuel Johnson, and an odd 
French Calvinist, David-Renaud Boullier.* Neither of these 
admirers of Berkeley wrote on his views until after the publication 
of Hume’s Treatise. There is nothing in the literature of the 
period to indicate that a young intellectual would have been ex- 
pected to have read Berkeley’s writings, but, on the contrary, the 
tone that runs through the discussions in Lord Kames, Baxter, 
Voltaire, and so on, would indicate that a young intellectual would 
have been expected to sneer and joke if Berkeley’s name came up. 
(And Hume’s comment in the Enquiry seems to fall into this 
setting. ) 

Still further, there is the negative point that Hume discusses, 
cites, and attacks all sorts of philosophers directly and indirectly, 
but not Berkeley, except for the one reference in the Treatise and 
the one in the Enquiry. Compared to the amount of internal 


evidence of the influence of Locke, Malebranche, Bayle, and many 
others, it is surprising (especially in view of the tradition) how 
few are the signs that Hume was following in Berkeley’s footsteps. 

The original reviewers of Hume’s work in England and Hol- 
land compare him to a variety of predecessors but not to Berkeley.'? 
Only one early German review suggests Hume and Berkeley are 
related thinkers.'* And I seriously believe that until the attacks 


16 On Johnson and his relations with Berkeley, see Samuel Johnson, Presi- 
dent of King’s College: His Career and Writings, ed. by H. and C. Schneider 
(New York, 1929), Vol. II; and R. H. Popkin, ‘‘Berkeley’s Influence on 
American Philosophy,’’ Hermathena, Vol. LXXXII (1953), pp. 128-133. On 
Boullier and Berkeley, see R. H. Popkin, ‘‘David-Renaud Boullier et 1’évéque 
Berkeley,’’ Revue Philosophique, Vol. CXLVIII (1958), pp. 364-370. 

17 Mossner, Life of Hume, chap. 10, summarizes the tone and content of 
the reviews of the Treatise. The reviews I have examined of the Enquiry do 
not see Hume as Berkeley’s successor. Berkeley is mentioned in the review 
of the Treatise, Vol. III, in the Bibliothéque raisonnée des ouvrages des savans 
de l’Europe, XXVI (Jan.—Mar., 1741), p. 424, but only to point out that it is 
strange that Hume did not discuss a point about ‘‘enthusiasm’’ raised by 
Berkeley in Alciphron, Dialogue III. 

18 The review of the Treatise in the Géttingische Zeitungen von Gelehrten 
Sachen, of 1740, on p. 10 portrays Hume and Berkeley as being in agreement 


about abstract ideas. This is, I believe, the first time that the two are seen as 
linked. 
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of Thomas Reid, starting in 1764, neither Hume nor others in Eng- 
land, France, or Holland thought of a tradition consisting of 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. Reid and Kant, in terms of the issues 
they were interested in, could look back and see, or project, a tradi- 
tion, and then read Hume in terms of it.’® 

To turn to the last page of the story, if the historical evidence 
indicates that (a) it is more likely that Hume did not read 
Berkeley than that he did, and that (b) the facts are more com- 
patible with the theory that he did not read Berkeley (of course, 
the possibility cannot be denied that Hume did read Berkeley and 
was uninfluenced by him), then what follows? Historically, even 
if Hume did not derive his views directly from Berkeley, wasn’t 
Hume, as Wiener suggests, actually Berkeley’s philosophical heir 
(even though he was original in many respects), and the heir to a 
long line of British empirical and nominalistie thinkers? 

I would say no. Traditionally we have read Hume as if he 
were Berkeley’s successor. We have emphasized those sections 
which would be most important if he were. But in so doing, I 
think we have lost much (and the best) of Hume. In terms of 
what he discusses, what new views he has, what he takes for 
granted, I find Hume seems to make the most sense when read (a) 
as the successor of Bayle and Huet, and (b) as the successor of 
Francis Hutcheson and Bishop Butler. Hume’s contribution 
(and, I would argue also, his intention) was to join the Pyrrhonism 
of Bayle, and maybe of Huet, to the positive naturalistic analysis 
of the British and Seotch moralists of his day. 

In the longer view, Hume has some affinities to the views of 
the medieval British nominalists and to Hobbes and Locke. But, 
in such a long view, he has also affinities to the Montaignian 
sceptical tradition, to the Cartesian tradition, and to the English 
Platonie tradition. Which is the most important of these rela- 
tionships involves a whole theory of the history of philosophy. My 
previous writings indicate where I stand; I would rate the sceptical 
tradition as more important than any of the others in tracing the 
origins of Hume’s thought. 

It seems to me, as I said in my review of Boas (and as Boas said 
in his preface), that we have been shackled by a mythology about 
our philosophical heritage. The German historians of philosophy 


19 Actually, to be more cautious, it is likely that in the 1750’s Berkeley 
and Hume begin to be considered together, as both of them become accepted 
as important thinkers. This develops, I believe, among the Encyclopedists, 
and possibly more significantly among the thinkers of the Prussian Academy, 
like Formey, Mérian, and Sulzer, who translated Hume into French and Ger- 
man, commented on him, and who also argued about various points in 
Berkeley’s philosophy. 
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of the late 18th and early 19th century constructed the historical 
past of contemporary philosophy. They singled out the two great 
traditions before Kant, that of the British empiricists (Bacon, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume) and that of the Continental Ra- 
tionalists (Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, and Malebranche), with 
Kant as the synthesizer of the two. This scheme has had, and still 
has, its great virtues, in that it sharply delineated the crucial issues 
and important thinkers in relation to a historical development of 
thought. However, this scheme has the vice of restricting the 
thinkers and issues that we consider. We gain in simplicity, but 
lose in richness and variety. More than that, why should we now 
be tied to the issues and thinking given us by German scholars of a 
century and a half ago, especially if fresh research indicates other 
lines of development? 

When one looks at the philosophical world of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, not in terms of the usual historical boxes and categories, 
but in a broader way, as Boas does in his Dominant Themes, one 
finds a richer world of philosophical issues and inspirations, and, 
I would argue, greater intellectual giants. The mind of Hume 
becomes far more interesting and exciting when seen in terms 
of the manifold issues and traditions of his time. 

How much bolder a figure Hume becomes seen in this rich 
context than when he is seen as only the extremely clever successor 
of a Berkeley whom he probably never read! 


Ricuarp H. PorKIn 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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David Hume. <A. H. Basson. Baltimore: Penguin, 1958. 198 
pp. $0.85. 


There is a passionate yet subdued intensity running throughout 
Mr. Basson’s careful analysis and presentation of the philosophy 
of David Hume, ‘‘the greatest English-speaking philosopher’’ (p. 


22). Hume’s philosophy comes to life under his pen. He sees 


Hume as motivated by genuine, practical problems, as reacting 
against an excessively superstitious and rigid religious training. 
Basson thinks ‘‘there are convincing arguments to show that 
Hume’s prior interest was in Moral Philosophy’’ (p. 49). His 
own presentation centers about the epistemology of Hume, as a 
response to powerful religious and moral beliefs held by his con- 
temporaries. Hume was reacting against metaphysics, but not the 
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metaphysics of the Schools. His scepticism finds its lineage in the 
ancient Scepties; as the ancient variety was applied in its day, 
so Hume offers this philosophical position as an antidote to the 
belief in hidden forces, in perfect knowledge, in another world 
where wrongs would be rectified. Some of the most rewarding 
and exciting passages in Basson’s book are those which seek to 
sketch in the context and background of Hume’s philosophy. 
There are three such sections: one on the nature of ethical enquiry 
(pp. 95-102), one on the sceptical argument (pp. 78-82), and 
one on the ideal of perfect knowledge (pp. 57-65, 86-88). All 
three are extremely penetrating as independent discussions, and 
illuminating as explications of Hume’s philosophy. 

The result of these passages, and of their footnotes—possibly 
the theme of Basson’s book (even, one suspects, the motivation and 
guide of Basson’s own philosophical interest)—is that Hume’s 
theoretical views emerge from a context of emotional beliefs and 
counter-beliefs revolving about the view of philosophy as leading 
to a state of eternal happiness (p. 21), tranquillity of the soul 
(atarary, pp. 146-149). Basson suggests that the motive for 
philosophy is not ‘‘the satisfaction of a disinterested curiosity’’ 
(p. 146); for most people who engage in this activity ‘‘there is 
some powerful and obscure hope or fear,’’ the fear associated with 


an after-life, the hope of release from such fears through phi- 
losophy (pp. 146 ff.). Chapter Seven, ‘‘The Sceptical Phi- 


’ 


losophy,’’ marks the culmination of this theme in Basson’s book. 
He is struck by Hume’s ‘‘tranquillity in the face of death’’ (p. 18, 
p. 176, n. 12), despite the fact that he always associated the 
notion of a life after death with terror and dread (p. 176). He 
suggests that Mossner’s reconstruction of Hume’s manuscript on 
his religious conflict, which Hume burnt, is much too rational and 
intellectualistic: ‘‘it must have contained something much more 
personal and enlightening than the abstract arguments for re- 
_ ligious scepticism’’ (p. 176, n. 16). The real nature of Hume’s 
religious feelings may be embodied in the accounts of his illness 
in Turin in 1748 (p. 177, n. 16), where, so Lord Charlemont re- 
lates, ‘‘In the Paroxysms of his Disorder he often talks, with 
much seeming Perturbation, of the Devil, of Hell, and of Damna- 
tion’’ (ibid.). 

If this reconstruction of the emotional fervor behind Hume's 
philosophy is correet, we can see how and why moral questions can 
be said to be the essential ones in Hume’s philosophy. 

It is obvious enough that anyone who seriously believes such things as this 


will be led to ascribe a quite overwhelming importance to any question he 
has been taught to designate as ‘moral’, no matter how trivial or even 
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ridiculous that particular question might seem to others who do not share 
his beliefs. And matters of the greatest practical importance will dwindle 
to nothing, for such a person, if he does not happen to attach to them the 
magic word. It is also plain to see that, if someone seriously believes that 
moral failure results inevitably in eternal damnation and the unappeasable 
wrath of God, then any kind of doubt concerning moral decisions will pro- 
duce in him the greatest anxiety and confusion of soul. He will, to put it 
bluntly and colloquially, be terrified out of his wits. [P. 148.] 


As Basson observes, there are only two ‘‘sources to which a man 
can turn for answers’’ to the questions that arise out of such a 
context: ‘‘he can either place his trust in some authority or he can 
seek for himself’’ (p. 148). Both the ancient Sceptics and Hume 
took the latter alternative. 

Hume’s philosophy is a triumph of reason over these passions 
of religious fear and moral fervor; just the reverse of the reason- 
passion relation urged in his moral philosophy. His meta-ethical 
theory did not, of ccurse, make ethical action irrational; what he 
was objecting to—what he thought impossible—was the rationalist 
claim of absolute knowledge, or, in ethics, the claim for a de- 
duction of the ‘ought’ from the ‘is’. Hume’s objections to the 
deductive program in ethies arose from his own belief that we have 
a sense of morals ‘‘very much as we have a sense of humour’’ (p. 
99). Basson’s way of showing that Hume is correct in his objec- 
tion to the rationalist claim is to show that value words do not 
designate ‘‘any quality of actions or things or persons’’ (p. 102). 
Unlike referential words whose meaning can be learned by noting 
how such words are used in the presence of objects, persons, or 
actions, in the case of value and ethical words ‘‘we must find 
out how people describe the actions and things that fill them with 
moral complacency,’’ or with shame and remorse (p. 101). Basson 
goes on to discuss the common property which Hume suggests all 
objects and actions do have which arouse our feelings of moral 
approval, i.e., social utility, but Basson argues that Hume’s lack of 
clarity and decisiveness on this point is a result of his lack of inter- 
est in this sort of problem: ‘‘all he wishes to say is that morals is 
a matter of taste’’ (pp. 103-104). 

Hume was not concerned to tell us how we ought to proceed, 
either in our moral actions or in our beliefs in general. He was 
concerned only with giving a natural history of the passions and 
of ‘‘how beliefs do in fact arise in the human mind’’ (p. 78). A 
belief for Hume is not a motive to act. Desire and feeling de- 
termine our ends. There is still rational conduct. for him; this 
is ‘‘eonduct whose ends are fixed by feeling, independently of 
reason; but where the means to those ends are efficiently chosen 
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in the light of knowledge and reason’’ (p. 92). Our belief that 
something is good is, as all naturalists insist, a function of a prior 
feeling or desire: ‘‘belief is not an object of choice’’ (p. 78). It 
is not only ethical and value beliefs that are functions of the pas- 
sions: the belief in causation arises in the same way. Basson finds 
Hume’s analyses of how our beliefs arise one of his more inter- 
esting contributions. That Hume should offer such analyses ‘‘in 
his treatment of causation, the material world, and the self,’’ while 
making no efforts to provide an analysis of the genesis of re- 
ligious belief, is one of the more disappointing features of Hume’s 
philosophy for Basson. ‘‘Thus Hume’s treatment of religion is 
disappointing, since it is only a prolegomena to a full treatment 
on Humean lines. It is hard to see what caused him to miss this 
opportunity for contributing something really original to natural 
religion’’ (p. 105). Basson, accordingly, devotes only a few pages 
to Hume’s formal reflections on religion (pp. 105-112), although 
he places Hume’s total philosophy in a religious and moral context. 

Hume was very sensitive to the split between what, on his 
epistemological principles, could be rationally grounded and what 
we are nevertheless inclined to believe. Because of this sensitivity, 
Hume does not try to produce rigorous proofs for his principles. 
He offers persuasive rather than logically valid arguments. His 
principles ‘‘provide a framework for analysis’’ (p. 44) rather 
than an empirically correct account of knowledge and evaluation. 
His theory of impressions and ideas cannot be substantiated psycho- 
logically, but that it cannot is no basis for discarding the theory. 
‘It is more like a system of measurement than a physical theory. 
And there cannot be any question of the truth of a system of 
measurement, but only a question of its value or usefulness for 
some purpose’’ (p. 44). In short, Hume’s epistemological prin- 
ciples must be viewed as explanatory rather than as descriptive 
concepts. 


You understand ‘quantum’ when you grasp the function of quanta in the 
explanatory theories of physics. And the question of the existence of quanta 
is not a question of finding them, but it is a question of the adequacy and 
the inherent plausibility of physical theories. Hume’s theories are not ex- 
actly like physical theories, and so the role of his pereeptions is not quite 
analogous to the role of quanta, but the parallel is sufficient for our point. 
The problem about Hume’s perceptions is the problem of their function in 
his theories: it is not a question of recognizing them, or of picking them 
out from a lot of other things. [P. 50; ef. pp. 51, 68.] 


In these lucid characterizations of the nature of Hume’s theories, 
Basson does not disclose his own convictions about the value and 
usefulness of Hume’s sceptical philosophy. He is expert, however, 
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in showing us the inherent plausibility and the function of this 
philosophy, both in its totality, as an antidote to religion, and in 
its parts, as a system of explanation. He makes effective use of 
the picture theory of meaning in explicating Hume’s idea-im- 
pression theory (pp. 36-39). He has some helpful remarks about 
that difficult notion, philosophical relations (pp. 54-55). His 
chapter on Hume’s analysis of perception (Chapter Six) carefully 
integrates this aspect of Hume’s philosophy with his theory of 
meaning. Basson objects to Price’s reading of Hume as a phe- 
nomenalist (p. 172, n. 6; p. 177, nn. 10, 13, 17). He summarizes 
Hume’s position as follows: ‘‘That is to say, everyone is bound 
to believe in a physical world, which exists independently of his 
awareness of it, but the truth of this belief can be neither proved 
nor disproved. Perceptions are the only things whose existence 
is accessible to the human understanding, and we cannot even 
imagine the existence of anything else’’ (p. 125). But Basson 
readily admits that when Hume tries to show how ‘‘ perceptions 
are bound together in a single mind,’’ he comes perilously close 
to solipsism: ‘‘Hume must either reject empiricism or accept 
solipsism’’ (p. 139; ef. p. 133). Basson’s reasoning for this con- 
clusion needs to be read carefully by all who favor empiricism as a 
mode of explanation or description. The pressing alternative is 
not, however, the one Basson presents, between solipsism or em- 
piricism, but rather between solipsism or some non-empirical form 
of explanation. For any philosopher who attempts, as Hume and 
the Sceptics do, to show that ‘‘we can know only what seems to be 
so and never what is really so’’ (p. 145), the terminus ad quem 
is solipsism, where seeming is being. Hume was disturbed by this 
implication of his philosophy; he could not resolve it by reference 
to his principles. 

The justification and recommendation for the sceptical phi- 
losophy of Hume may be unaffected by the internal difficulties 
generated by that system; it may be found in the fact that it 
produced, for one troubled soul, tranquillity and peace of mind. 
Something like this conclusion seems to be Basson’s final word 
on Hume and scepticism. That final word is obscured by a dis- 
ruptive transition to some concluding pages dealing with the rela- 
tive importance of the Treatise and the Enquiry and some other 
remarks comparing Hume with Locke and Berkeley (pp. 149-159). 
This excellent study of Hume is marred by these pages. Perhaps 
they could have been placed more effectively in the first chapter. 
Then Basson could have developed a bit more the theme of scepti- 
cism in ancient and modern philosophy. But this is a small price 
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to pay for a book which is a model of perceptive understanding, 
clarity of presentation, and informative enlightenment. 


JoHN W. YOLTON 
KENYON COLLEGE 


Whitehead’s Metaphysics; an Introductory Exposition. Ivor Le- 
cLerc. London: George Allen and Unwin utd.; New York: 
The Macmillan Co. [1958]. xiii, 234 pp. $3.75. 


Ivor Leclere’s book on Alfred North Whitehead’s metaphysics 
is an introductory exposition. Critique and assessment are post- 
poned for a subsequent work with which Leclere was occupied at 
the time of publishing Whitehead’s Metaphysics. Through his 
book Leclere promotes a study of Process and Reality more pro- 
ductive than might be the case without an engagingly provocative 
professor, and criticism is reasonably omitted from this kind of 
manual. 

Although Whitehead’s interests revert to the problems of the 
Greeks, the great questions are posed, Leclere observes, ‘‘in a way 
different from antecedent thought, and... this is the root of 
the originality and novelty of his philosophy’’ (p. ix). 

The second is the key chapter. Here is elucidated ‘‘the onto- 
logical prineiple,’’ which repudiates ‘‘any ‘subjectivist’ doctrine 
of ‘forms of thought’ belonging essentially to the knowing mind’’ 
—as was asserted by Kant and was implicit in Descartes and 
British empiricism. Rather does the philosophy adopted by White- 
head take and support ‘‘the ‘objectivist’ standpoint of Greek and 
medieval philosophy’’ (p. 28). Consequently ‘‘ Whitehead accepts 
metaphysics as the basic philosophical inquiry’’ (ibid.)—as we ean 
see by advancing for the moment to Chapter Three: 


Whitehead understands by ‘metaphysies’ that inquiry which Aristotle called 
‘first philosophy’. He agrees with the implications of this phrase, namely, 
that metaphysics is philosophy in that aspect in which it is concerned with 
‘first principles’, ‘first questions’, with the basic and primary problems and 
issues. These are those concerning the nature of ‘ultimate fact’... ‘the 
final problem is to conceive a complete fact’; the problem is ‘what that is 
which is in this sense’. [P. 29.] 


The term ‘‘actual entity’’ is Whitehead’s equivalent of Aris- 
totle’s ousia (p. 22); and, similarly, the proper conception of the 
actual entity is the final problem (ef. p.17). Beyond actual entities 
the metaphysician’s penetration cannot reach: there is no beyond, 
there are no other ‘‘reasons.’’ ‘‘ ‘The ontological principle can 
be summarized as: no actual entity, then no reason’’’ (p. 27). 
And in another happily chosen quotation from Whitehead: 
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There is no going behind actual entities to find anything more real. . . . God 
is an actual entity, and so is the most trivial puff of existence in far-off 
empty space. ... The final facts are, all alike, actual entities. [P. 54.] 


Although like ousia the actual entity is finality, Leclere demon- 
strates that Whitehead differs from the Philosopher. Aristotle’s 
substance remains numerically one and the same although it is 
capable of admitting contrary qualities; therefore, while constant 
in its essential nature, it undergoes variations merely of quality 
or relation. And this concept, Aristotle’s ‘‘substance-quality meta- 
physies,’’ dominates our modern opinions through the triumph of 
Descartes (cf. pp. 59-63). Actual entities in contrast to ousiat 
are acting entities; and their acting is their being, constituting 
their existence in the ‘‘full sense’’ (p. 70). Actual entities, never- 
theless, do not move: an actual entity is where it is and what it 
is (p. 80). 

The actual entity is causa sui, arising from its data (the prior 
actual entities in the universe), and perishing into objective im- 
mortality and into the creative rhythm of the universe. The actual 
entity is not mere process, for mere process is not. 


‘ ... the erroneous notions of process devoid of individualities, and of 
individualities devoid of process, can never be adjusted to each other. If you 
start with either of these falsehoods, you must dismiss the other as meaning- 
less’ . . . there cannot be mere process, a mere continuity of becoming .. . 
it is then impossible to have any individual actualities. [P. 67.] 


How, then, can an actual entity, constituted by its acting, yet 
maintain its individuality? The objective standpoint must be sup- 
plemented by the ‘‘subjectivist principle,’’ which seems antithetical 
to the objectivist standpoint. We are given, however, the ‘‘re- 
formed’’ subjectivist principle (purged presumably of the ob- 
jectionable ‘‘forms of thought’’), which maintains that 


. . . the whole universe consists of elements disclosed in the analysis of the 
experiences of subjects. Process is the becoming of experience. It follows 
that the philosophy of organism entirely accepts the subjectivist bias of 
modern philosophy . . . nothing is to be received . . . not discoverable as an 
element in subjective experience. This is the ontological principle. [P. 123.] 


We see, if I may again interpose, that Whitehead’s philosophy is 
an attempt at a synthesis of Greek and modern Western philosophy. 

An assemblage of categories focusing philosophy in one coherent 
enterprise is accomplished by the agreement of Whitehead with 
Descartes that ‘‘what is to be explicitly taken as an instance of an 
actual entity is oneself’’ (p. 125). One is to take oneself, of 
course, as ‘‘an activity of becoming’’ or ‘‘experiencing’’ (ibid.). 
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We ourselves are indubitably ‘experiencing entities’, and therefore other 
actualities which are objects of our experience, cannot be essentially ‘non- 
experiencing entities’ . .. they cannot be what Whitehead terms ‘vacuous’. 
... [Ibid.] 


Since each actual entity is causa sui, and since the data for 
every actual entity in its becoming is ‘‘the full content of the 
antecedent universe,’’ why are not all actual entities identical? 
Why not a fusion of all in all? Whence the manifest variety in 
the world? 


... do not Whitehead’s categories lead to insuperable difficulties of this 
kind? Is he not then ... driven to incoherence in accounting for the dif- 
ferences between things ... to introduce principles which are in arbitrary 
disconnection from the other categories? [P. 165.] 


Leclere’s sketch cannot satisfy determined curiosity on these 
labyrinthine questions. As he says, his introduction is ‘‘only 
introductory.’’ The full complexity of Whitehead’s analysis is 


not set down in detail, but Leclere may help the reader make the 
explorations of dark and contested territories. How one might 
enter more thoroughly into this full complexity is outlined in 
the remaining third of Whitehead’s Metaphysics. Here are prof- 
fered the genetic analysis of the actual entity, the analysis of pre- 


hension, and a description of God. A unique actual entity, God 
is distinguished as ‘‘the primordial source of the aim at definite- 
ness’? (p. 191) and the locus of the ‘‘conceptual realization of 
eternal objects’’ (p. 198). 

A concluding chapter, ‘‘Creative Universe,’’ shifts emphasis 
from analysis of individuals to synoptic consideration of White- 
head’s universe. In this chapter are sketches of the creative 
process, order and society, value and order, and a small section 
on cosmology. Let me add on the piquant topic ‘‘Cosmology’’: 
Whitehead accepts cosmology as philosophy—not science—because 
cosmology is 


. . . the endeavour to understand in terms of the completely general or meta- 
physical nature of things. . . . This means that metaphysics is fundamental 
to all ‘branches’ of philosophy, and that ‘all difficulties as to first principles 
are only camouflaged metaphysical difficulties’, [P. 225.] 


Whitehead’s Metaphysics can be a kindling overture and a 
helpful accompaniment to the study of Whitehead’s metaphysics. 


JAMES R. SIMMONS 
UNIVERSITY OF SouTH CAROLINA 
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Von Husserl zu Heidegger: Kritik der phinomenologischen Phi- 
losophie. JuLius Krart. Zweite, erweiterte Auflage. [Frank- 
furt am Main]: Verlag ‘‘Offentliches Leben’’ [1957]. 147 p. 
Cloth, DM 9.80; Paper, DM 7.50. 


This is the second enlarged edition of a book that appeared 
in 1932, i.e., before the author left the University of Frankfurt 
am Main and went into exile to Utrecht (Holland) and then to 
the United States... The book was a relatively early criticism 
of phenomenology and also of existentialism when those creeds 
were in full bloom. Julius Kraft can claim a sort of priority in 
this direction, and the remarkable thing about it is that he pro- 
ceeds not from the standpoint of positivism or dialectical ma- 
terialism—as for instance Georg Lukaes did later on—but from 
a platform of a rationalistic philosophy which accepts the fruits 
of Kant’s critique as final. But he comes to conclusions which a 
positivist would also accept, namely, that the intuitionism of 
Husserl and of his successors is a new variant of irrationalism 
disguised as apriorism. Kraft’s opposition has still deeper roots. 
He states that his criticism is a part of the inevitable reckoning 
with the ‘‘new middle ages’’ of the 20th century because phe- 
nomenology is an expression of and actively participated in the 
revulsion of the 20th century against reason, knowledge, and truth. 
What, Kraft asks, is more obscurantist than a philosophy that 
throws overboard critical judgment for imaginary intuitions and 
even renews long obsolete quibblings about essence and existence 
in the style of the middle ages? There are, he says, not only 
political but also philosophical demagogues, only they are less 
easily identifiable. But distinctions must be made, he continues. 
While Husserl is a serious thinker and Scheler a fertile brain, 
Heidegger ‘‘follows the model of Plotinus and Fichte, i.e., of a 
philosophical magician . .. and celebrates his verbal ritual of 
trivialities and absurdities. . . .’’ 

The evolution from Husserl’s philosophy as a ‘‘rigorous sci- 
ence’’ to the irrationalism of Heidegger and Jaspers shows, ac- 
cording to Kraft, the impossibility of philosophical intuitionism. 
A distinction must be made, however, between apriorism (which 
would be legitimate) and intuitionism (which must be con- 
demned). We see, he continues, attempts to eradicate the sublime 
spirit of Enlightenment, we see that people recommend themselves 
as the prophets of a future free from ‘‘the idols of Enlighten- 
ment.’’ Phenomenology may also be used to that end. It con- 

1 He returned in 1957 as ordinary professor of philosophy to the Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt am Main and edits a new half-yearly journal, Ratio 
(Verlag ‘‘Sffentliches Leben,’’ Frankfurt am Main). 
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tributed—although often against its will—to the establishment of 
the ‘‘new middle ages.’’ 

After acknowledging Husserl’s merits in the field of logic, 
Kraft compares phenomenological intuition with Fichte’s and 
Schelling’s intellectual intuition and states that already Fichte 
showed the typical confusion of introspective observation with in- 
tellectual intuition. Intuitionism also led Schelling to the theory 
that art is the true organon of philosophy. Kraft rejects Hus- 
serl’s contention that philosophy is the only rigorous science while 
all the empirical sciences and mathematics are disciplines with a 
dogmatic attitude. Husserl thus derives all sciences from phi- 
losophy, i.e., from transcendental phenomenology, as the most 
general philosophical science. This basic error led, according to 
Kraft, to the errors of Scheler and Heidegger. 

As for Scheler, he abandoned Husserl’s postulate of philosophy 
as a rigorous science, rejected the phenomenological idealism of 
Husserl, and made an ontological and realistic appraisal of the 
world and of the spirit via immediately evident intuition. He 
distinguished three species of science: science of power, of essences, 
and of salvation. The latter requires active and spiritual engage- 
ment of the whole personality, i.e., participation. According to 
Scheler, philosophy is independent of induction as an a priori 
valid insight. Nicolai Hartmann then turned to the ‘‘aporetic 
method’’ (the method of antinomies) in philosophy, according to 
which philosophical problems are never solved but merely ‘‘dealt 
with.’’ Scheler considers knowledge as an existential relationship 
between two beings (Seinsverhdltnis zweier Seienden) ; it means 
participation which may become ‘‘eestatic’’ (a Platonizing con- 
struction, according to Kraft). To Scheler reality is not an 
object of cognition but of resistance and suffering. This is 
Scheler’s voluntaristic realism. According to Kraft, the most 
valuable contribution of the phenomenological school is Scheler’s 
ethics (which Kraft does not accept, however), systematized and 
developed by Nicolai Hartmann. It is directed against ‘‘im- 
perativistic’’ ethics and rejects Kant’s formalism. The object of 
ethics becomes once more a ‘‘summum bonum”’ and it is an ethical 
duty to promote the highest good. This is ‘‘ materiale Wertethik”’ 
(ethics of objective value). The ethic of Scheler is religious but 
not denominational. Ethical judgments must be a priori propo- 
sitions based on eidetic intuition and emotive in character. Every- 
body knows his ethical duties on the basis of ethical intuition. 
Scheler’s and Hartmann’s ethical intuitionism is the opposite of 
Kant’s ethical logicism. The basis of ethics is the ‘‘living feeling 
of value.”’ According to Scheler’s ontological orientation ethics 
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is not a discipline of correct preference (as with Brentano) but 
of the objects of preference. On this basis Scheler introduces a 
typology of persons of value, holiness being the highest one. Ac- 
cording to Scheler—but not Hartmann—an obligation is the result 
of the objective value of the ordering authority. (Kraft objects 
that this theory of value makes no sufficient distinction between 
moral and aesthetic values. ) 

Phenomenological sociology is, according to Kraft, not a natural 
science in the manner of Marx or Pareto but a sublimated form 
of the anti-naturalistic tendencies in sociology favored already by 
Husserl, whose intersubjective communities are grounded in psychi- 
cal realities. The essence of social phenomena is to be determined 
by ‘‘ Wesensanschauung.’’ Sombart wanted to carry out such a 
program, but the result was an inexact empirical science with 
metaphysical frippery. Scheler himself developed a phenomeno- 
logical sociology as a sociology of culture and discovered the 
‘‘powerlessness of spirit in history,’’ but this is really oriented 
on Marxism and pragmatism. Scheler renews Hegel’s objective 
spirit and Savigny’s ‘‘Volksgeist’’ (the folk-spirit). He then 
coins the slogan: ‘‘ Kein Ich ohne Wir’’ (no ‘‘I’’ without a ‘‘we’’). 
He constructs a sociology of knowledge deriving knowledge from 
one’s social standing. According to this the lower classes tend 
to speculate on ‘‘becoming’’ while the upper class is more con- 
cerned with ‘‘being.’’ Here we have in nuce Mannheim’s “‘seins- 
gebundenes Denken’’ (thought dependent on existence), according 
to which all ideas become socially determined illusions. 

Heidegger first criticized philosophy as too rationalistie and 
mysticism as too irrationalistic and tried to develop a rationalistic 
mysticism. With him Husserl’s apriorization of the psychical be- 
comes cosmological and he constructs phenomenology as an on- 
tology. His preference for ‘‘nothingness’’ has precedents in Hus- 
serl and Scheler. With him the basic life-experience is boredom 
and anxiety as a result of nothingness. The renewal of identifica- 
tion of being and nothingness has a distinctly Hegelian ring. 
The ‘‘fundamental ontology’’ of Heidegger starts out as an ex- 
istential analysis (Ezistentialanalytik), maintaining that human 
existence is grounded in temporality. His modes of existence or 
its characteristics (‘‘Existentialia’’) are nothing else than its 
reinterpreted qualities after the fashion of medieval universals. 
The abstraction of qualities already introduced by Husserl be- 
comes here a ‘‘hermeneutic’’ discipline of these existential char- 
acteristics, the basic one of them asserting that ‘‘the being of 
existence is the being in the world.’’ Existential analysis discloses 
that existence (Dasein) is determined by togetherness (Mitsein), 
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which is another variant of Scheler’s quoted slogan. This con- 
dition (Mitsein) is the core of ‘‘everyday existence’’ and consti- 
tutes its power, since everybody (‘‘man’’) does what he is expected 
to do. As for authentic existence, it is determined by death, con- 
science, and temporality. Death is grounded in care and anxiety 
(Sorge und Angst). Like Scheler, Heidegger tries to deduce the 
necessity of death from the experienced structure of time. He 
also develops a philosophy of history dependent on Dilthey, which 
negates the possibility of influencing or directing historical proc- 
esses. 

The intuitionism of the phenomenological school did not build 
up—as was Husserl’s program—a scientific philosophy, but de- 
stroyed it, Kraft concludes. An analysis of consciousness @ la 
Husserl is not sufficient; it degenerates into a philosophy of the 
absolute a la Scheler or into the glossogenic ontology of Heidegger. 
We are thus led from the eidetic description of Husserl to Heid- 
egger’s ‘‘Hermeneutik’’ of existence. Husserl confuses concepts 
and problematic judgments with assertions a priori. The phe- 
nomenological intuition of essences is a renewal of conceptual 
realism. While Husserl displays a fictitious cognitive method, 
Scheler has a voluntaristic intuition ; and this becomes in Heidegger 
a fundamental ontology where the essence of being is derived from 
the eidetic content of the linguistic signs. It is a verbal technique. 
The elimination of empirical knowledge in intuitionism leads to 
the elimination of any kind of knowledge and to the belief in the 
self-revelation of God in man. 

The chief merit of phenomenology is, according to Kraft, the 
fact that it opposed positivism in all its aspects. It had three 
phases: the transcendental, intuitionistic apriorism of Ilusserl, the 
realistic phase of Scheler, and the existentialist one of Heidegger. 
The latter radicalizes Husserl’s intuitionism and purports to get 
a hold on the existence of things out of human existence itself. 
The tame attempts of Husserl, Scheler, and Hartmann in this 
direction grow to the crude voluntarism of Heidegger. The secret 
of the attractiveness of existentialism lies in its appeal to the 
concrete, although this is rather the concern of a novel, not of 
philosophy. But the strength of Heidegger lies in the fact that 
the old philosophy, a doctrinaire Aristotelianism, Kantianism, or 
empiricism, cannot be revived. It is a negative strength. 

As for Sartre, his model is the aprioristic psychologizing of 
Husserl and Scheler, which he calls existentialistic psychoanalysis. 
He analyzes the things neglected by Heidegger—sex, eating, ete. 
He also, however, extols freedom and responsibility. But such 


statements as ‘‘to see means to deflower’’ or ‘‘caresses are rituals 
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which incarnate the other one’’ are of doubtful taste. The center 
of his philosophy is his theory of the absurdity of the real and 
his decisionist ethics. (What is not logically necessary is absurd, 
therefore the real is absurd.) He shares with Wittgenstein this 
metaphysics of factualism, and is—as against other existentialists— 
a hyperrationalist trying to outdo Descartes or Leibniz. His basic 
mood is cosmic nausea born of a feeling of contingency and use- 
lessness. 

One must concede, says Kraft, that existentialism is an ex- 
pression of a vital feeling (Lebensgefiihl) which would be close to 
reality and get some communion with the secret of existence. As 
such it is—insofar as profundity is concerned—superior to tech- 
nicizing positivism. There are today four living philosophies 
that dominate the globe: Thomism, dialectical materialism, posi- 
tivism (mainly linguistic), and existentialism. The first two rep- 
resent—as it were—the ‘‘usus traditionalis’’ while the other two 
constitute the ‘‘usus modernus.’’ Thomism never let itself be en- 


oe 


meshed in irrationalism, and dialectical materialism, despite its 
crudeness, is still superior to the flight from reality incarnate in 
semantical sophistication. Existentialism represents a perversion 
of the metaphysical need. Such philosophical perversions existed 
in the past. It is the final irrationalistic stage of the phenomeno- 


logical attempt at a renewal of systematic philosophy evolved as a 
revulsion against historicism and methodologism. But it left phi- 
losophy as a heap of ruins, because thinking is not intuiting and 
there can be, according to Kant, no monistic system of metaphysics 
whether based on the transcendental ego, on nothingness, or on 
God. 

Phenomenology was a constructive attack against the sensual- 
ism, positivism, and naturalism of the 19th and 20th centuries. 
Husserl’s and Scheler’s work had constructive aspects for logic, 
ethics, and philosophy of religion, and destructive consequences for 
doctrinaire Aristotelianism and dialectical materialism, although 
it did not oppose them overtly. By its apriorism phenomenology 
became a serious opponent of positivism. But the philosophy of 
the future, Kraft asserts, can be neither intuitionistic nor posi- 
tivistic ; it can only be rationalistiec. 

‘ Max Reser 
NEw York CIty 
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Stanford, California: Stanford Univ. Press, 1959. xiv, 390 p. 
(Stanford Studies in the Civilization of Eastern Asia.) $8.50. 

REeEsE, WiLuiaAM L.: The Ascent from Below; an Introduction to 
Philosophical Inquiry. Boston: Houghton Mifflin {1959}. 
xviii, 472 p. $5.00. 

RussELL, BertranND: My Philosophical Development. With an 
Appendix, Russell’s Philosophy, by Alan Wood. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1959. 279 p. $3.75. 

SokeL, WaLKER H.: The Writer in Extremis: Expressionism in 
Twentieth-Century German Literature. Stanford, California: 
Stanford Univ. Press, 1959. vi, 251 p. $5.00. 

THEOPHILUS, JOHANNES: The Book Counsellor, or Proverbs of Liv- 
ing Wisdom. Translation. The Netherlands, 1959. 172 p. 
THE UpanisHaDs. Volume IV: Taittiriya and Chdndogya. Tr. 
from the Sanskrit with detailed Introductions and with Notes 
and Explanations based on the Commentary of Sri Sankara- 
charya, the great Eighth-century Philosopher and Saint of 
India, by Swami Nikhilananda. New York: Harper [1959] 

xiv, 406 p. $6.00. 

Weiss, Paut: Our Public Life. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press [1959]. 256 p. $4.50. 

Witson, N. L.: The Concept of Language. Univ. of Toronto Press 
[1959]. viii, 153 p. $4.95. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Henry S. Leonard, head of the department of phi- 
losophy at Michigan State University, has been admitted to mem- 
bership in the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton. Recipi- 
ent of a grant which accompanied admission to the Institute, Pro- 
fessor Leonard will be on sabbatical leave from Michigan State 
during the academic year of 1959-60 to continue research in the 
field of non-standard logic. 


Dr. William Thomas Blackstone of the Department of Phi- 
losophy at the University of Florida presented, at a recent meet- 
ing of the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology, a 
paper entitled ‘‘Objective Emotivism,’’ which has been selected 
for the Junior Award for the year 1959. This award is bestowed 
by the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology upon a 
young individual who has either not yet obtained a Ph.D. degree 
or had one for less than five years, and who presents the outstand- 
ing paper at the meeting. 


Phi Sigma Tau, National Honor Society for Philosophy, has 
elected the following new officers: 
President: Prof. Richard McKinney, Department of Philosophy, 

Morgan State College, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Vice-President: Rev. R. W. Mulligan, S.J., Chairman, Department 
of Philosophy, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 
Secretary: Prof. William J. MacLeod, Chairman, Department of 

Philosophy, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 


Area Councillors: 


Prof. Bert Thoms, Chairman, Department of Philosophy, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pennsylvania. 
Prof. Hubert G. Alexander, Chairman, Department of Phi- 
losophy, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

Prof. William Nietmann, Chairman, Department of Philosophy, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, California. 


The national office of the organization will be at Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, Berea, Ohio. Membership in the organization in- 
cludes 26 chapters. Petitions for membership should be addressed 
to the national office. The organization is now a member of the 
Association of College Honor Societies. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, timely discussions, notes on new 
books and other journals, and news of philosophic interest. Recent 
issues contain : 





VOLUME LVI 


No. 7. March 26, 1959. 
On Mr. Toulmin’s Revolution in Logic. J. C. Coo.ery. 
Notes towards a Definition of Philosophy. N. K. DEvaraga. 
The Causal Structure of Value. GLEN O. ALLEN. 


No. 8. April 9, 1959. 
Knowing. Peter A. CARMICHAEL. 
Knowledge and Intuition. Mary-BarBaRA ZELDIN. 


No. 9. April 23, 1959. 
Principles and Consequences. RicHaRD McKEon. 


Russell’s Drill Sergeant and Bricklayer and Dewey’s Logic. 
Ricwarp M. GALE. 


Ritualistic Cognition. Ropert F. CREEGAN. 
Man and Nature: Some Questions for Mr. Mitin. Sipney Hook. 


No. 10. May 7, 1959. 


The Role of Categories in Historical Explanation. JERRY STAN- 
NARD. 


Church on Ontological Commitment. ALAN Ross ANDERSON. 
Chureh on Ontological Commitment. Jack KAMINSKY. 


No. 11. May 21, 1959. 
Knowing What We Mean. Raymonp E. OLson: 
On Believing. ALEXANDER SESONSKE. 
The Origin of Causal Necessity. BERNARD WAND. 
Comment on Mr. Hanson’s ‘‘The Logie of Discovery.’” DoNaLp 
Scnon. 
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al New 


Harper 
Torchbooks 


H. RICHARD NIEBUHR 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD IN 
AMERICA. “A truly seminal book 
... Valuable for the student not only 


CHARLES COULSTON 


GILLISPIE 


GENESIS AND GEOLOGY. The 
impact of scientific discoveries upon 
religious beliefs in the decades be- 
fore Darwin. TB/51. $1.75 


THE JOURNALS OF 


KIERKEGAARD 
Selected, translated, and with an in- 
troduction by ALEXANDER DRU. 
Ma Re would know the soul of 

ier 


ard must read these journ- 
als.”—W. E. Garrison, The Chris- 
tian Century. TB/52. $1.45 


JOHANNES WEISS 
EARLIEST CHRISTIANITY: A 
History of the Period, A.D. 30-150. 
Introduction and bibliography by 
Frederick C. Grant. Volume I: 
Primitive Community; The Gentile 
Mission and Paul the Missionary. 
TB/53. $1.95. Volume II: Paul the 
Christian and Theologian; bo 


of our religious but of our entire 
cultural history.”—Prrry MILLER. 
TB/49. $1.45 


MIRCEA ELIADE 


COSMOS AND HISTORY: The 
Myth of the Eternal Return. ‘‘A 
luminous, profound, and extremely 
stimulating work. . . . This is an es- 
say which everyone interested in the 
history of religion and the mentality 
of ancient man will have to “ape 
It is difficult to speak too highl Missionary Con tions and 

it.”"—T. H. Gastsr, Review of Li Beginnings of the C 7: The io 
gion. TB/50. $1.35 arate Areas. B/54. $2.25 


For a complete listing write Dept. 36 
Al your bookseller HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 omen! 








PHILOSOPHY AND 
PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


An International Quarterly 
Edited by 
MARVIN FARBER 
in cooperation with A DisTINGUISHED GroUP OF AMERICAN AND 
. ForEIGN SCHOLARS 


Descriptive, analytic, critical, and historical articles representing 
the major contemporary trends in philosophy. In addition to 
papers on phenomenology, PPR publishes studies in a wide range 
of areas including ethics and value theory, metaphysics, aesthetics, 
logic, language, political, social, and religious philosophy, and 
theory of knowledge and the sciences. 


Published by 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
Buffalo 14, New York 
Annual subscription rate, $6 for libraries and institutions, 
$5 for individuals; $1.50 per copy 
A list of the contents of past issues since 1940 will be sent upon request. 











